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AN | 
ANSWER 
' To the late 
EXCEPTIONS 


M' ERASMUS WARREN 


AGAINST 


The THEORY of the EARTH. 


FF it bea Civility to return a ſpeedy An- 
90 {werto a demand or a meſſage, I will 
Sr not fail to pay that reſpect to the late 
SD Author of Exceptions againſt the Theory 
= of the Farth. 1know, ſhort folltes, and 
ſhort quarrels, are the beſt : and to offer ſatisfaction 
at the firſt opportunity, 1s the faireſt way to put an 
end to controverſies. Beſides, ſuch perſonal alterca- 
tions as theſe, arc but res periture, which do not de- 
ſerve much time or ſtudy ; bur, like Repartees, are beſt 
made off hand, and never thought on more. I only 
deſire that friendlineſs, that' ſome allowance may be 
made as to unaccuracy of ſtyle: which is always al 
low'd in haſty diſpatches. | | 

I ſhall make no excurſions from the Subject, nor 
uſe any other method than to follow the learned Ex: 
ceptor from Chapter to Chapter, and obſerve his ſteps 
and motions, fo far as they are contrary to the The- 
ory. Bur it he divert out of his way, for his plea- 
ſure, or other reaſons beſt known to himſelf, I may 


take notice of it perhaps,but ſhall not follow him any 


further than my buſineſs leads me; having rio deſigri 
to abridge his 11berty,bur to defend my own Writings 
where they are attackt. Give me leave therefore, with- 


out any other preface or ceremony, to fall to our work: 
% 6: © EXCEP: 
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EXCEPTIONS. 
ES AP. L 


T HIS Chapter is only an Introduction, and 
treats of other things, without any particular 
oppoſition to the Theory. And therefore I ſhall only 
g1ve you the Concluſion of it, in the Author's own 
words : So much for the firft Chapter; which may be 
reckoned as an Introdufion to the following Diſcourſe. Which 
if any ſhall look upon as a ColleAion of Notes ſomewhat 
confuſedly put together, rather than a formal, well d- 
geſted Treatiſe, they will entertain the beſt or trueſt Idea 
of it. A ſevere Cenſure : But every man beſt under- 
{tands his own works. 


UC AFP. 11 


H ERE he begins to enter upon particular Ex- 
ceptions: and his firſt heads againſt the Forma- 
tion of the Earth, as explain'd by the Theory. To this 
he g1ves but one exception 1n this chapter: Namely, 
that It would have taken up too much time. The World 
being made in ſix days. Whereas many ſeparations of 
the Chaos and of the Elements, were to be made, ac- 
cording to the Theory, which could not be diſpatch'd 
in ſo ſhort a time. To this Exception the general An- 
ſwer may be this ; either you take the Hypotheſis of 
an ordinary Providence, or of an extraordinary, as 
to the time allowed for the Formation of the Earth; 
If you proceed according to an ordinary Providence, 
the formation of the Earth would require much more 
time than Six days. But it according to an cxtraor- 
dinary, you may ſuppoſe it made in fix minutes, if 
you pleaſe. "Twas plain work, and a ſimple proceſs, 
according to the Theory ; conſiſting only of ſuch and 
ſuch ſeparations, and a Concretion: And either of 
theſe might be accelerated, and diſpatch'd in a lon- 
gcr or ſhorter time, as Providence thought fir. 


How- 


The Theory of the Earth. Þ 
However this Objection docs not .come well from 

the hands of this Author, who makes all the Moun- 

tains of the Earth, ( the moſt operole part of it; as 

one would think) to be rais'd in a ſmall parcel of a 

day, by the heat and action of the Sun. As we ſhall 

find in the 10th. Chapter, hereafter. He ſeems to 

proceed by natural Cauſes, for ſuch arc. the heat and 

action of the Sun : and if fo, he will find himſelf as 

much ſtraiten'd for time, as the Theoriſt can be: 

Bur it he ſay,the work of Nature and of the Sun was 
accelerated by an extraordinary power,he muſt allow 

us to ſay the ſame thing of the Separations of the Cha- 

os,and the firſt Concretion of the Earth. For he can- 

not reaſonably debar us that liberty which he takes 

himſelf, unleſs we have debarr'd and excluded our 

{c]Ives. Now 'tis plain the Theoriſt never excluded 

an extraordinary Providence in the formation and 
conſtruction of the Earth ; as appears and 1s openly 

cxpreſt in many parts of the Theory. See, 1f yOu Eng. Theor: 
pleaſe, the concluſion of the fifrh Chaprer,which treats*: ©5 
about the formation of the Earth. The laft paragraph 7 
15 this: Give me leave onely, before we proceed any fur- 
ther, to annex here a ſhort Advertiſement, concerning the 
Cauſes of this wonderful Strufture of ——_ Earth: 'Tis 
true, we have propos d the Natural Cauſes of it, and I do 
not hnow wherein our Explication is falſe or defeflive ; 
but in things of this kind we may eaſily be too credulous. 
And this Structure is ſo marvellous, that it ought rather 
to be conſider d as a particular effett of the Divine Art, 
than as the work of Nature. The whole Globe of the water 
vaulted over, and the exteriour Earth hanging above the 
Deep, ſuſtain'd by nothing but its own meaſures and man- 
ner of Conſtrution: A building without foundation or 
Corner-ftone. This ſeems to be a piece of Divine Geometry 
or Architefure ; and to this, I think,is to be refer d that 
magnificent Challenge which God Almighty made to Job ; 
W here was thou when 1 laid the foundations of the 
Earth ? Declare,&c. Moſes alſo, when he had deſcrib d the 
Chaos,ſaith, The Spirit of God moy'd upon, or ſat brooding 
zpon the face of the waters ; without all doubt to produce 
ſome effefs there. And St. Peter, when he ſpeaks of the form 


of the Ante-diluvian Earth, how it ſtood in reference to the 
walers, 


4 


Eng. Tyco. 
Y. 106, 107. 


9. 74. ts. 
18, 19. 
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waters, adds, By the word of God, or by the wiſdom of God 
it was made ſo. And this ſame wiſdom of God, in the 
Proverbs, as we obſerved before, takes notice of this very 
piece of work in the formation of the Earth: When he 
ſer an Orb over the face of the Deep, T was there. 
Wherefore to the great Architef, who made the boundleſs 
Univerſe out of nothing, and form'd the Earth out of a 
Chaos, let the praiſe of the whole work, and particularly 
of this Maſter-piece, for ever with all honour be given. in 
like manner, there is a larger account of Providence, 
both Ordinary and Extraordinary, as to the Revolu- 
tions of the Natural World, in the laſt Paragraph of 
the 8th. Chapter ;-and like reflections are made 1n o- 
ther places when occaſion 1s offer'd. 

We have not therefore any where excluded the in- 
fluence and benefit of ſuperiour cauſes, where the 
caſe requires it. Eſpecially when *tis only to modify 
the effect, as to time and diſpatch. And in that caſe 
none will have more necd of it than himſelf, as we 
ſhall find in the examination of his Tenth Chapter, 
about the Origine of Mountains. - 

The reſt of this Second Chapter 1s ſpent 1n three 
Excurſions. One in juſtifying the Carteſian way of 
forming Light and the Sun, as agreeable ro Moſes. 
The Second about the Fewiſh Cabala, and Cabaliſtical 
interpretations. And the Third about Myſtical num- 
bers. But the Theory not being concern'd in theſe 
things, I leave them to the Author and his Readers, 
to enjoy the pleaſure and profit of them, and pro- 
ceed to. the Third Chapter. 


4< © Yi NOS 


formation of the Earth, as propos'd in the Theory, 


[7 This Chapter a Second Exception againſt the 


is alledg'd: And'ris this, The fluctuation of the Cha- 
os, or of that firſt watery Globe, would hinder, he 
fays, any Concretion of Earth upon its ſurface. Not 
that there were Winds or Storms then, to agitate 
thoſe waters. Neither would the motion of the 
Earth, or the rotation of that Globe, diſturb them, 


as he allows there. Bur the diſturbance would mm 
| rile 


The Theory of the Earth. 
riſ: from Tides, or the ebbings and flowings of that 
great Occan: which, he ſays, muſt have been then, as 
well as now. And the. reaſon he gives 1s this; Becauſe 
the Flux and Reflux of the Sea depend upon the Moon: 
And the Moon was then preſent, as he ſays, 1n our 
Heavens, or in our Vortex: and therefore would have 
the ſame effect then, upon that Body of waters which 
lay under it, that it hath now. upon the Sea. 
. That the Moon was in the Heavens, and in our 
Neighbourhood, when the Eartly was form'd, he 
proves from the Six-days Creation: and ſpends two 


- or three pages in wit and ſcolding. upon this ſubje&t:p.17,78-79: 


But, with his leaye, when all is done, his argument will 
be of no force, unleſs he can proye that the Fourth 
Day's Creation was before the Third. 1 confels, I have 
heard of a wager that was loſt upon a like caſe, naine- 
ly, whether Henry the 8th. was before Henry the 7th ? 
Bur that was done by complot in the Company, to 
whom 1t was referr'd to decide the Queſtion. We have 
no plot here, but appeal fairly to that Judge the Ex- 
cepter hath choſen, namely to Scripture, which tells 
us, that the Moon was made the 4th. Day and the 
Earth was form'd the 3X. Therefore unleſs the 4th. 
Day was before the 3. the Moon could not. hinder 
the formation. of the Earth. 524,50 Sl 

But, I hope, ſay you, this is a miſtepreſentation. The 
Animadverter fure would not put the matter upon 
this iſſue, Yes, he does: For when he had oppos'd 
to our Formation of the Earth, the Fluctuation of 
the Waters: caus'd, as he phraſes it, by the bulkze 
preſence of the Moon, He concludes with theſe words, 
(p. 77. Paragr.3:) But in reference. to this matter, there 
25 a Doubt made by the Theoriſt, which muſt be conſider'd 
and removed. Otherwiſe moſt of what hath been ſaid, 
touching the inſtability and fluftuation of theſe Waters, 


will be vain and proundleſs. The Doubt is, Whether the 


Moon were then in our neighbourhood. You ſee that 
matter 15 put upon this iflue, Whether the Moon was 
in the Neighbourhood of the Earth, at the time of its 
formation. We ſay ſhe was not, and prove itby this 
plain argument: If ſhe was not 1n Being at that time, 


ſhe was not im our Neighbourhood : But unleſs _ 
e | At F 
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4th. day was before the 3d. ſhe was not in Being. £rgo. 

But after all, If the Moon had been preſent then, 
and there had been Tides, or any other fluctuation 
towards the Poles, we have no reaſon to believe, ac- 
cording to the experiences we have now, that that 
would have hinder'd the formation of the Earth, up- 
on the ſurface of the Chaos. For why ſhould they 
have hinder'd that more, than they do the formation 
of Ice upon the Surface of the Sea? We know, in cold 
Regions, the Seas are frozen, notwithſtanding their 
Tides. And in the mouths of Rivers, where there is 
both the current and ſtream of the River on one 
hand, and the counter-current of che Tides on the o- 
ther; theſe together cannot hinder the Concretion thar 
15 made on the Surface of the Water. Andour water 
15 a ſubſtance more thin, and eaſily broken, than that 
tenacious film was, that cover'd the Chaos. WHERE- 
FORE, upon all ſuppolſitions, we have reaſon to con- 
clude, that no fluctuations of the Chaos could hinder 
the formation of the Firſt Earth. : 

Laſtly, The Obſervator oppoles the reaſons that are 
#1ven by the Theoriſt, why the preſence of the Moon was 
leſs needful in the firſt World. Namely, becauſe there 
were no long Winter-nights: nor the great Pool of the Sea 
to move or govern, As tothe Second reaſon, 'tis onely 
Hypothetical : and if the Hypotheſis be true, Thar 
there was no open Sea at that time, (which muſt be 
elſe-where exatmin'd) the conſequence 1s certainly true. 
But as to the firſt reaſon, He will not allow the Con- 
ſequence, tho! the Hypotheſis be admitted. For he 
ſays, As there were no long Winter-nights then, ſo there 
were #20 ſhort Summer ones neither. So that ſet but the 
one againſt the other, and the preſence of the Moon may 
feem to have been as needful then, in regard of the lenpth 
of nights, as ſbe is now. Thus looks like a witty obſcr- 
vation, but it does not reach the point. Is there as 
much necd of the Moon in Spain, as in Lapland, or 
the Northern Countries? There 1s as much Night in 
one place as another, within the compaſls of a Year : 
bur the great inconvemence 1s, when the Night falls 
upon the hours of Travel, or the hours of work and 
buſineſs. For if it fall oncly upon hours of ſleep, or 

: of 


The Theory of the Earth: | 
ofreſt and retirement: as it does certainly more ih 
Spain, and in thoſe Climates that approach nearer t9 
an Equinox, the Moon 1s there leſs necellary in that 
reſpect. We can ſleep without Moor-ſhine; or. with- 
out Light; but we cannot traycl,or do buſineſs abroad, 
without hazard and great inconvenience, if there be 
no light. So that the reaſon of the Theoriſt- holds 
go0d viz. That there would be more neceſſity of 
Moon ſhine in long Winter-Nights; than in a perpe- 
rual. Equinox. | De OO 

We proceed now tothe reſt of this Chapter, waicki 
15 made up of ſome ſecondary Charges againſt this 
part of the Theory, concerning the- Chaos and the 


ay 
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Formation of the firſt Earth. As firſt, that it is pre-p. 80, 8:. 
carious : Secondly, Unphiloſophical: and Thirdly, Anti- *: 55: 


feriptural, which we ſhall anſwer in order. He ſeems 
to offer at three or four inſtances of precariouſneſs, as 
to the ingredients of the Chaos,their proportions,and 
ſeparations. But his quarrel is chiefly with the oily 
particles. Theſe he will ſcarce allow at all: nor that 


they.could ſeparate themſelves; in due time; to receiye 


the Terreſtrial: atleaſt in due proportions: - 

_ Firſt, He would have noolly particles in the Chaos: 
But why ſo; I pray ? what proof or juſt exception is 
there againſt them? Why may there not be original 
Oily particles, as well as original Salt particles? Such 


as your great maſter D. Cartes ſuppofes. He who con- Pris. ph.1. 
fiders that vaſt quantity of Oleagineous matter that $7;57 


84. 


So 


5 difperſt every where: in Vegetables, in Animals,and « :. 5.8. 


in many forts of Earths: And that this muſt have 
been from the beginning, or as ſoon as the Earth 
had any furniture : will ſee reafon to beheve that ſach 
partickes muſt be thought Original and Primeval. Not 
forg'd below the Abyſs, and extracted from the 1n- 
feriour regionsof the Earth: For that would require 
2 proceſs of many ages; whereas theſe being the pri 
ciples of Fertility, 1t 1s reaſonable to ſuppoſe that a 
New World abounds with themy more than an Old 
one. Laſtly, if we ſuppoſe Quly particles to be tenuious 
and branchy, as your Philoſopher does, too groſs to 
be Air,and too. light for Water : Why ſhould weima- 
gine that in that vaſt maſs and yaricty of particles,” 

B | whereof 


: 


Prin. phil. 
T. 4 S. 76. 


Eng. Theor, 
+58, 59- 
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whereof the Chaos conſiſted, there ſhould not be any 
of this figure, as well as of others? Or, what reaſon 
is there to ſuppoſe, that there are none of that figure, 
but what are brought from the inferiour Regions of 
the Earth? For, of all others, theſe ſeem to be the 
moſt unlikely, if not incapable, of being extracted 
from thence. And if there be only a gradual diffc- 
rence, in magmtude and mobility, betwixt the par- 
ticles of Air and of O1], as that Philoſopher ſeems to 


ſuppoſe, why muſt we exclude theſe degrees, and yet 


admit the highcr and lower ? 

The ſecond thing which he charges with precariouf- 
neſs, 1s the ſeparation of this Oily matter, in due time, 
ſo asto make a mixture and concretion with the ter- 
reſtrial particles that fell from above. This objection 
was both made and anſwered by the Theoriſt: which 
the Obſervator might have vouchſat'd to have taken 
notice of: and either confuted the anſwer, or ſpar'd 
himſelf the pains of repeating the objection. 

The third precariozſneſs 1s concerning the quantity 
and proportion of theſe particles: and the fourth, 
concerning the quantity and proportion of the Wa- 
cer. The Excepter , it ſeems, would have had the 
Theoriſt to have gag dtheſe liquors, and told him the 
juſt meaſure and proportion of cach. But in what 
Theory or Hypotheſis 1s that done? Has,his great Phi- 
loſopher, in his Hypotheſis of Three —_ (which 
the Excepter makes uſe of, p.5 2.) Or in his ſeyera] Re- 
g10ns of the unform'd Earth, in the 4th Book of his 
Principles,defin'd the quantity and-drmenſions of each ? 
Or in the Mineral particlesand juices, which he draws 
from the lower Regions, does he determine the quan- 
tity ofthem? And yet theſe, by their excels or defect; 
might be of great inconvenience to the World. Nei- 
ther do I cenſure him for theſe things, as precarioxs. 
For when the nature of a thing admits a latitude, the 
original quantity of it 1s left to be determin'd by the 
effects: and the Hypotheſis ſtands good, if neither 
any thing antecedent, nor any preſent phenomena can 
be alledged againſt it. 

Bur if theſe examples from his great Philoſopher, 
be not ſufficient, I will give him one froman Author 

beyond 


The Theory. of the Earth; «wh 
beyond all exception :: and: that iS fromhiumſelf. Does 
the Animadverter in his new. Hypothefis concerning 
the Deluge, ch. 15. give-us'the juſt proportionsof his 
Rock-water, and the. juſt; proportions .of his Raih- 
water, that concurred to. make the Deluge? find 
no calculations there, but-general :expreſhons>:that 


the one was far greater than the.othet : and-thax inay 


be caſily preſumed concerning the oily ſubſtance and 


the watery in the Chaos.' : What ſcruples - therefore p. 8, 8:; 


he.raiſes in reference to the Chaos, againſt"the Theo- 
riſt, for not having demonſtrated:the: proportions: of 
the liquars of the Abyſs, fall upon-his own Hypothe- 
{is, for the ſame or greater reaſons. . And. you know 
what the old verſe ſays, Turpe eſt Doflori, cum culpa 
redarguit ipſumt. | | 21ie) 


- 
/ 
o J 


Buc however, He will have ſuch exceptions toſtando. 8:: 


200d againſt theTheoriſt;tho' they are not good againſt 
other perſons. Becauſe the Theorift 


> 


ſtands upon * terms of certainty; and /: 


in one place of his Book,has thisſen- 


tence, Ego quidem,W&c. Theſe words; 7. 


Ithink, are very little exceptionable, 
if they be taken with the Context. 


For this Evidence and certainty 


which the Theoriſt ſpeaks of, 1s 


* Fgo quidem in ea ſum ſententi, i 


aliqua clara & invitta evidentia fin 
aata : non Conjetturalts,vaga,& dubia. 
Dalem nempe 11, qui optime utwntar. 
libertate ſua, & qui maxime fibs Cas. 


vent ab erroribus, nunquam amplecte- 


rentar. 


brought in there in oppoſition to 
ſuch uncertain arguments as are taken from the in- 
terpretation of Fables and Symbols : or from Etymolo- 
gies and Grammatical Criticiſms, which are expreſly 
mention'd in the preceding diſcourſe... . And yet:this 
ſentence, becauſe it might be taken in too great an 
extent, 1s left out in the 24 Edition. of the Theory,and 
therefore none had reaſon to inſiſt upon it. ButI ſee 


the Excepter puts himſelf into a ſtate of War, and 
thinks there is no foul play againſt an Enemy. 
. So much for his charge of precariouſneſs. We now 
- come to the 2d, which 1s call'd _——— And 


why 1s the Theoriſt, in this: caſe, unphi 


ofophical ? Be= 


cauſe, ſays the Excepter, He ſuppoles Terreſtrial par- 
ticles to be diſperſt through the whole Sphere of the 
. Chaos, as high as the Moon. And why not, pray, 
{if it be a meer Chaos? where, antecedently to ſeparas 
Þ 2 


cons; 


Lv 


X 
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tions, all things are mixt and blended without diſtin- 
&tionof gravity or levity. Otherwiſe it 15not a meer 
Chaos. : And when ſeparations begin to be. made, and 
diſtinction of parts and regions, lo far it 1s ceaſing to 
be:a meer Chaos. But then, ſays the Obſeryator, why 
did not the Moon come down, as well as theſe Terre- 
trial particles ? I anſwer by another queſtion, Why 
does not the Moon come down now ? Seeing ſhe is 
ſill in our Vortex, and at the ſame diſtance; and fo 
the ſame reaſon which keeps her up now, kept her up 
then, Which: reaſon he will-not be at a loſs ro un- 
derſtand, it he underſtand che principles of his great 
Philoſopher. . | 
We: come now to the laſt charge, That the Theory, 
in this part of it, is Antiſcriptural. And why ſo? be- 
cauſeit. ſuppoſes the Chaos dark, whereas the Scripture 
ſays there was Light the firſt day. Well, bur does the 
Scripture ſay that the Chaos was thoroughly i]lumi- 
'Pzg. 52. nated the firſt day ?. the Excepter, as Iremember,makes 
the primigenial Light to have been the Rudiment of 
-o. x7. a Sun: and calls it there a faint light, and a feeble 
kin.zz, Jight ; and in this place, a faint gl/immering. It then 
the Sun, 1n all is ftrength and glory, cannot ſome- 
times diſpel a miſt out of the Air, what could this 
faint, feeble glimmering do, towards the diflipation of 
ſuch a groſs caliginous opacity, as that was? This 
Light might be ſuffictent ro make ſome diſtinction of - 
Day and Nightin the Skies; and we do not find any | 
other mark of its ſtrength in Scripture, ' nor any other 
uſe. made of 1t. 7 
Se we have done with this Chapter. Give me leave 
only, without offence, to obſcrye the ſtyle of the Ex- 
cepter in reference to Scripture and the Theory. He 
1sapt to call every thing antiſcriptural, that ſuits not 
his Sence. Neither 1s that enough, but he muſt alſo 
p.78. call it a bold affront to Scripture. He confeſſes, he hath 
>. 299.py. Made a little bold with Scripture himſelf, in his new 
Hypotheſis. How much that /ittle will prove, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. But however as to that hard word, 
_ a diſcreet man, as he is not apt to give an af- 
ront, ſo neither 1s he forward to call every croſs word 


an affront. Both thoſe humours are extremes, and 
breed 
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breed quarrels:, Suppoſe .a Man. ſhould ſay boldly; 
God Almighty hath norieht hand. Oh, might the Ani- 
madyerter cry; That's a bold affront to, Scripture: Fox, 
I can ſhew you many and plain Texts. of -Scriptuxe; 
both in che Old Teſtament, and in the. New 'Tefta- 
ment; where expreſs mention is made of God's Right 
Hand. And will you offer to oppoſe Reaſon and Phi- 
Loſophy to expreſs words of Scripture, often repeated; 
and in both Teſtaments? 0 Tempora, O Mores. Sofar 
as my obſervation reaches, weak reaſons commonly 
Rroduce ſtrong paſſions. When a Man hath clear 
reaſons, they ſatisfie and quiet the mind, and heisnot 
much concerh'd whether others receive his notions,or 
no. Bur when we have a ſtrong averſion to an opt- 
nion, from other Mortives and Conſiderations: and 
find our reaſons doubtful or 'inſufficient, then, accord- 
ing to the courſe of humane nature, the paſſions rife 
for a further aſſiſtance: and what is wanting in point 
of argument, is made up by invectives and aggra- 
vations. | | 


CHAP. IV. 


HIS Chapter 1s chiefly concerning the Central 
Fire, and the Origine of the Chaos, Of both 
which the Theoriſt had declared he would not treat. 
And 'tis an unrcaſonable violence to force an Author 
to treat of what things we pleaſe, and not allow him 
to preſcribe bounds ro his own diſcourſe. As to the 
firſt of theſe, ſee what the Theoriſt hath ſaid, Engl. 
Theor. p. 48. 64. & 324. By which paſlages 1t 1s evi- 
dent, that he did not meddle with the Central parts 
of the Earth: nor thought it neceſſary for his Hypo- 
theſis. As 1s alſo more fully expreſt 
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! : * $5 admittamius inſuper Tenem Con: 
1N the Latine * Theory, P- 45. For, tralem, ſrve Aa got Jo cemro 


do but allow him a Chaos from the Terr: 40d quidem non eft hnjus ar+ 
guments, Neque partem intimam 


bottom of the Abyſs, upwards tO Chaos, nifi obiter & pro form, c 


for the formation of an habitable ; 
Earth. Neither is it the part of wiſdom, to load a 
new ſubject with unneceſſary curioſities. | 
Then as to the Origine of the Chaos,' ſee how the 
Theoriſt 


Anga deravi, cum ad rem am non ſhe= 
the Moon, and he defires no more © Veins _— _—_— 
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Theoriſt bounds his diſcouirſe as to that. Tdid not 
think it neceſſary to carry the ſtory and original of the 
Earth;higher than the Chaos, as Loroaſtcr and Orpheus 
ſeem to have done; but taking that for our foundation, 
which Antiquity ſacred and profane does ſuppoſe, and natu- 
ral reaſon approve and confirm, we have form'd the Farth 
from it. To form an havitable Earth from a Chaos 
given, and to ſhow all the great Periods and gcneral 
Changes of that Earth; throughout the whole courſe 
of its duration, or while it remain'd an Earth, was the 
adequate defign of the Theoriſt. Ana was thus deſign 
ſo ſhort or ſhallow, that it could not ſatisfy the great 
Soul - of the Excepter? bur it muſt be a flaw 1n the 
Hypotheſis, that it didigo higher than the Chaos. We 
content our ſclyes with theſe bounds at preſent. And 
when-a man declares that he will write only the 
Roman Hiſtory, Will you'fay his work's imperfect, 
becauſeit does not take 1n the Perfian and Aſſyrian ? 

Theſe things confider'd; to ſpeak freely of this Chap- 
ter, it ſeems to me, .in a great meaſure, impertinent. 
Unleſs it was deſign'd to ſhow the learning of the 
Obſervator : who loves, I perceive, to dabble in Phi- 
loſophy, tho' little to the purpoſe, For, as far as I lee, 
his diſquiſitions generally end in Scepticiſm z He diſ- 
putes firſt one way, and then another, and, at laſt, de- 
termines nothing. He rambles betwext D.Cartes and 
Moſes, the Rabbies, the Septuagint, the Platoniſts, Mag- 
netiſme, flriate Particles, and praexiſtence of Souls : 
and ends in nothing asto the formation of the Earth, 
which was to be the ſubject of the Chapter. We pro- 
ceed therefore to the next, in hopes ro meet wich 
cloſer reaſoning. 


+: . #. 


Rom the manner of the Earth's formation, the Ex- 
cepter now proceeds to the Form of it, if complea- 
ted. And his firſt Exception 1s, That it would want 
Waters or Rivers to water it. He ſays there would 
either be no Rivers at all: or none, at leaſt, in due 
time. 
The Theoriſt hath repleniſht that Earth with Rivers, 
flowing 


> 


The Theory of the Earth. | 
flowing from the extreme parts of it towards the 
middle, in continual ſtreams : and watering, as a Gar- 
den, all the intermediate climates. And this conſtant 
ſupply of water was made from the Heavens, by an 
uninterrupted ſtream of Vapours: which had their 
courſe through the Air, from the middle parts of the 
Earth towards the extreme; and falling in Rains, re- 
turn'd again upon the ſurface of the Earth, from the 
extreme parts to the middle. For chat Earth being 
of an Oval, or ſomething oblong figure,there would 
be a declivity all a-long, or deſcent, from the Polar 
parts towards the Equinoctial, which gavecourſe and 
motion to thele waters. Ard the vapors above ne- 
ver failing in their courſe, the Rivers would never fail 
below ; but a perpetual Circulation would be cſta- 
—_ berwixt the waters of the Heavens and of the 

arth. | | 

This is a ſhort account of the ſtate of the Waters in 
the Primeval Earth. Which you may ſee repreſented 
and explain'd more at large, in the 2. Book of the 
Theory, Chap. 5. And this, I bclicve,.isan Idea more 
eaſily conceived, than'any weeould form concerning 
the Waters and Rivers of the preſent Earth, if we 
had not experience of them. Suppoſe . a Stranger 


that had never feen this Terraqueous Globe; where. 


we live at preſent, but was told the general Form of 
it: How the Sea lies, how the Land, and what was 
the conſiiturion of the Heavens: If this Stranger was 
askt his opinion, whether ſuch an Earth was habi- 
table: and particularly, whether they could have wa- 
ters commodiouſlly in ſuch an Earth, and how the In- 
Jand Countrics would be ſupphed ? Iam apt to think, 
he would find it more difficult ( upon an Idea onely, 
without experience ) to provide Waters for ſuch an 
Earth, as ours 1s at preſent, than for fuch an one as 
the Primeval Earth was. *Tis true, He would caſlily 
find Rains, poſſible and naturat: but with no con- 
ſtancy or regularity; and theſe he might 1magine 
would onely make tranſient torrents,not any fixt and 
permanent Rivers. But as for Fountains deriv'd front 
the Sca,. and breaking out in higher grounds, I am' 
apt to bcheye, all his Philoſophy would not be able 

to 
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to make a clear diſcovery of them. Bur things that 
arc familiar to us by experience, we think cafie in 
ſpeculation, or neyer enquire into the cauſes of them. 
Whereas,other things that never fall under our expe- 
rience, tho' more {imple and intelligible in themſelves, 
we reject often as Paradoxes or Romances. Let this 
be applicd to the preſent caſe, and we proceed toan- 
{wer the Exceptions. 

Let us take that Exception firſt, as moſt materaal, 
that pretends there would have beenno Rivers at all 
in the Primeyal Earth, if it was of ſuch a Form as 
the Theoriſt has deſcrib'd. And for this He gives one 
grand Reaſon, Becauſe the Regions towards the Poles, 
where the Rains are ſuppos'd to fall, and the Rivers 
to riſe, would have been. all frozen and congeal'd : 
and conſequently no fit Sources of water for the reſt 
of the Earth. Why we ſhould think thoſe Regions 
would be frozen, and the Rains that fell in them, he 
gives two Reaſons, the Diſtance, and the Obliquity of 
the Sun. As alſo the experience we have now, of the: 
coldneſs and frozenneſs of thoſe parts of the Earth. 
Bur as to the Diſtance of the Sun, He confeſſes that 1s 
not the thing that does onely or chiefly make a Climate 
cold. He might have added, particularly in that Earth, 
where the Sun was never at a greater diſtance than the 
Equator. Then as to the Obliquity of the Sun, neither 
was that ſo great, nor ſo conſiderable, in the firſt 


Earth, as in the preſent. Becauſe the Body of thar 


lay in a direct poſition to the Sun, whereas the pre- 
ſcnt Earth lies in an Oblique. And tho' the Polar 
circles or circumpolar parts of that Earth, did nor 
he ſo perpendicular to the Sun as the Equinoctial, 
and conſequently were cooler, yet there was no dan- 
ger of their being frozen or congeal'd. It was more 
the moiſture and exceſſive Rains of thoſe parts that 
made them uninhabitable, than the extreme coldneſs 


of the Climate, of it felt. And it the Excepter had 


well conſider'd the differences betwixt the prefentand 
primitive Earth: as to obliquity of poſition, and, that 
which follows from 1t, the length of Nights: He 
would have found no reaſon to have charg'd that 
Earth with nipping and freezing cold ; where there was 

nor. 
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not, I believe, one morſel "of Ice' froni one pole: to 
another. : But that will better” appear, ' if we confidet 
the cauſes of Cold. ' . £1 
There are three general cauſes of Cold: the diftance 
of the Sun, his Obliquity, and his total Abſence; 1 
mean 1n the'Nights. : As to diſtance; that alone muſt 
be of little effect, ſeeing thereare many Planers, (which 
muſt not be looktupon:as meer Jumps'of Ice!) at a 
far greater diſtance from the Sun than'iours. And as 
to Obliquiy, you ſee 1t wasmuch leſs conſiderable in 
the reſpective parts of the Priminve Earth, than'ofthe 
preſent. Wherefore theſe are to be con(ider'd/burt as 
ſecondary cauſes of Cold, in reſpe&t of. thethird, the 
total abſence of the Sun in-the night time. And where 
this happens to be long'and tedious, there you muſt 
expect excels of Cold. Now inthe primitive "Earth 
there was no ſuch thing, as long winter nights, bur 
every where, a perpetual Equinox, ora perpetual Day. 
And conſequently, there was'no room-or cauſe of cx- 
ceſhiye cold in any part of it. Bur on the contrary; 
the caſe 1s very different in the preſent Earth. For in 
our Climate, we have not the prefence*of the Sun; 
112 the depth of Winter, half as long as he 1s abſent. 
And towards the Poles they havemghts that laſt ſe- 
veral wecks or months rogether.. And then 'tis, that the 
Cold rages, binds up the ground; freezes the Ocean; 
and makes thoſe parts, more or leſs, uninhabitable. ' Bur 
where no ſuch cauſcs arc, you need not fear any fuctr 
effects. | 

_ Thus much to ſhew that there nnght be Rains, 
Waters, and Rivers, in the primigenial Earth, and co- 
wards the extreme parts of it, without any danger of 
freezing. Bur however, fays the other part of the cx- 
eeption, Theſe Rivers would hot be made in due time. 


That's wholly according to the proceſs you take; It - 


you take a meer natural proceſs, the Rivers could not 
flow throughout the Earth, all on a fudden : bur you 
may accelerate that proceſs, as much as you pleaſe, 
by a Divine Hand. As to this parzicular indeed of 
the. Rivers, one would think there ſhould be no oc- 
caſion for their fudden flowing through the Earth : 
becauſe mankind could not be ſuddenly propagated 

| C | chrough- 
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throughout the Earth. And if chey did but lead the 
way, and prepare the ground, in cvcry countrey, be- 
fore mankind arrived there, that ſeems to be all that 
would be neceſſary upon their account; Neither can 
it be imagin'd, but that the Rivers would flow faſter 
than mankind could follow -for 'tis probable, in the 
firſt bundred years, men, did: not reach an hundred 
miles from home, or from their firſt habitations: and 
we cannot ſuppoſe the defluxion of Water, upon any 
declivity, to be half ſo ſlow. As to the chanels of theſe 
Rivers; the manner of their progreſs, and other cir- 
cumſtances, Thoſe things are ſer down fully enough 
in the 5th Chapter ofthe 2d Book of the Engliſh Theory 
and it would be needleſs to repeat them here. | 

But the Anti-theoriſt ſays, this ſlow production and 
propagation of Rivers 1s contrary to Scripture: Both 
becauſe of the Rivers of Paradiſe, and alſo becauſe 
Fiſhes were made the Sixth day. As to that of the 
Fiſhes, He muſt. farſt prove that thoſe were River- 
fiſhes ; for the Scripture makes them Sea-fiſh, and 
inſtances in great Whales. Bur he ſays, (p.113, 114.)' 
it will appear in the ſequel of his Diſcourſe, that the 
Abyſs could be no receptacle of fiſhes. To that ſequel 
of his Diſcourſe therefore we mult reter the examina- 
non of this particular. Then as to Paradiſe, that was 
bur one ſingle ſpot of ground, according to the ordi- 
nary Hypotheſis: which he ſeems to adhere to; and 
Rivers might be there as ſoon as he pleaſes, ſeeing its 
ſeat 15 not yet determin'd. Bur as for the Lands which 
they are ſaid to trayerſe or encompals, that might be 
the work of time, when their chanels and courſes 
were extended and ſctled. As they would be doubtleſs 
long before the time that Moſes writ that deſcription. 
But as to the Rivers of Paradiſe, 1t would be a long 
ſtory to handle that diſpute here. And 'vis fit the 
Authors ſhould firſt agree amongſt themſelves, before 
we determine the original of its Riyer, or Riyers. 
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'F JE come now to the Deluge: where theigreat p. 12% 


5 Exception 1s this; That according --to: lis 
Theory, the Deluge would: have come £0 paſs, :whe- 
ther mankind had been degenerate or nv. £; 6 21594 
.. We know mankind did degenerate, arid 'tis adam 
zcrous thing: to-argue upon falle ſuppolitions ::; ahd: to 
icll what would have come to pals, ;in-caſe ſuthirh 
thing had not,come to-/pals: Suppoſe Adam hid-not 


{in;d, (what, would baye become | of the Me: 


haye been derermin'd more- carly/ than; the Deluge; 
Let.the Anti-theoriſt anſwer. himſelf this-queſtion;and 
he may anſwer. his ewn. {Go wolle tym ao 

But to take. a gentler, inſtance, : Suppoſe Adam had 
not caten the forbidden fruit: How .cbuld He and: all 
his; Poſtericy hayeliv'd in Paradiſe 2: A fqw;genierations 


t7 


ſſigh! and Epb- T. 4 S 


"1 Pet. 1.20, 


the ,Diſpenſation of the Goſpel ?, which; yet 15 ſaid-to.Apec. 13.8: 


wauld have fill'd that place, and ſhould the reſt haye _ 


been turn'd out into the wide World, without /any 
fin or fault of theirs > You-ſyppoſe the Ante-Jiluvian 
Heavens and Earth to bave been the ſame. with. the 
preſent, and conſequently. ſubject: to the ſameacci- 
dents. and inconveniences: . | The action of the Sun 
would have been the ſame then,. as now, according 
to your Hypotheſis: The: ſame 'execfſes of heat-and 
cold, in the ſeyeral regions and climates.: The. ſame 
Vapours and Exhalations. extracted our'of the'Earth: 
The lame impurities and-cerruptions in the air ::and, 
zn conſequenee . of theſe, the ſame external Uiſpolſi- 
tions to Epidemical diſternpers. Beſides, there would 
be the ſame ſtorms and. tempeſts at Sea, the fame 
Earth-quakes and other deſolations at Land. | So that 
bad all the Sons and Daughters of men, to uſe the Ex- 
cepter's elegant ſtyle, ; as pure and bright, as they 
could poſſibly have dropt out of the mint of Creation,” They 
ford {till have. been ſubject to all. cheſe inconvemien- 
ces and calamities: If mankind had\continued ſport: 
leſs and undegenerate till the Deluge; 'or for fixteert 
hundred years, they might as well have continued ſo 
for fixteen hundred more. And in a far leſs time, 

QC £ | accord- 
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according to their fruitfulneſs and multiplication, the 
whole face of the Earth would:have been thick co- 
vered with inhabitants: every Continent and every 
Hand; every{Mountain and every: Deſert, and'all the 
climares from Pole ro Polei'': Bur could naked \inwo- 
ceney :haye liv'd happy'in-the 'frozen- Zones! where 
Bears and Foxes can ſcarcefubfiſt. '-In the midſt>6f 
Shows and-Tde, chick foggs, and more that» #Syp- 
tiaidarkneſs}/ifor' fone! months rogether:: Would all 
this have bectia -*Paradiſe; 'or- a Paradifiacal "ſtare,: to 

_ theſe Virtuous Creatures ?2*Ethink it'wonld be more 

_- *  -ddviſeable "forthe Exceprer,-noc ro'enter' into ſuch 
2.:1 -- + diſpuces, igrounded” only; .upon' ſuppoſirions. ': God's 
reſcience'1s infallible, as his counſels are mmutable.:: 
p.121. 5 Butthe Excepter further tug geſts,-that the Theory 
does not allow a judicial and' extraordinary - Provi. 
derice-in bringingon the Deluge, as ai/puniſhment up- 

ots mankind. Which, 1:maſt needs ſay, 1s an untrue 

_ arditmcharitable ſuggeſtion." As any: one may ' ſee, 

EE 1/7 W/ IISOR both in -the'Latin 'Theory *-Chap, 

otandum vero, quamuis. munas  ,_ DIET Ee "Ah NEE rig 
veteris deletions Hien? Dil 6th. and” in the 'Erghth, in ſeve- 
Re replcemy Fed ermds gs 191 Places:'- SO at the entrance" 'up- 
clare &ditinteintllgantio ; nonidhs. "ON. che explicationi'of rhe Deluge 
Cle Alviom, frealifine info mo. (OT Pe0r Pe 68.) are'theſe words, Lee 
ribus prefuiſſe provideniam, infiia-' us then ſuppoſe, that 'at-a' time apporn- 
MAY : 1180 in eo elucet maxime Sapien-, BEL... E2% 6-7 zu aut 
tia divina, quad mwnthins naturdlem' + ted -by Divine Providence, and fron 
yon neil rl & peu o - ' Cauſes made ready i0 oo that great eX- 
OOO ons Congregation 
pleautar noe es, enſpora & vitiſſi- Aby - my T7 "ad and the f Arviand of F he 
CONTI ISS! Larry ay; Aue/ accordingty 
"nrales affenat, Bow 6, $#/ 85,8. 11 the concluſion” of that diſcourſe 
TUES about the'Deluge, -are theſe words, 

(Theor. p. 105.) In the mean time T do not know -any 

more tobe added in this part, unleſs it 'be” to contTude 
with an adoertiſement to prevent any miſtake or miſcon- 
firaftion, as if this Theory, by explaining the Deluge int 
a natural way, or by: naturab cauſes, did detraft from the 
power of God, by which that GREAT FUDGMENT 
WAS BROUGHT ' UPON THE WORLD, IN A 
PROVIDENTIAL AND MIRACULOUS MANNER. 

Tior.p. And in the three following Paragraphs, which 'con- 
106,197 clude that Chapter, there 15a full account given both 
of 
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of an.ordinary and extraordinary Prbvidence;::in-re. 
ference to the Deluge, .. and:other great revolutionsof 
the Natural;World. 65: ' 191%. 30 
- But it 15-4. weakneſs however to think, that;;when a 
train 45 laid 1n- Nature, :and:Methods conccrted;:: for 
the,execution of a Divine: Judgmenit,. thereforc:it-is 
not, Providenitzal.: God.1s the: Authoriand: Goyernor 
of the: Natural/World; as well: as ofthe Moral; -and 
He-ſees: through the futuvitions of- both, and-hath 
{adiſpos'd thecanc; asto:ferve him inthis juſt Judg- 
mentuponithe other./?/ Which-Merhod); as it is:more 
co the: honaur of his Wafdom, ſo-ttisno way to: the 
prejudice of:tus Power: of Juſtice. And what the Ex- 
<pier.: ſuggelts concerning Arheiſts:and their | pre- 
{gmid: cavis at ſuch an explication of:the Deluge; -is a 
thing:only: ſaid-at random and wichour:grounds..|:Ori 
the. contrary, ſo'to. repreſent the fence : of Scripture; 
in.natural things, as to make/it unintelligible, and 1n- 
conſiſtent with. Science and: Philoſophick truth, : 1s one 
great cauſe, .1nmy opinion;that. breeds and nouriſhes 
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"T'HIS Chapter: is about: the - places of Scripture; 

;i::: alledg'd in confirmation ofthe Theory. And 
chiefly concerning that: 'remarkable Diſcourſe in Sc. 

Peter, 2 Epiſt.'q. which treats: of the difference of the 
Antediluvian. World and the preſent: World. That 
Diſcourſe 1s ſo. fully explain'd in the :Review of the 
Theory, that Ithink it 1s plac'd beyond'all exception: 

And the Animadyerter here makes his'exception only 
againſt the: firſt words,” A:vai«  dvres a3ro Iidorles * Ver. s: 
which we thus render, Pr this they willingly are igno- 

raxt of .- But he gencrally renders it, | wilfully ignorant 

of: and lays a great ſtreſs upon that word wilfully. 

But if hequarre}-with the Engliſh Tranſlation, in this 
particular,he muſt alſo fault Se Faleete and Beza, and 

all. others that I have yer met withal: And it had 

bcen. very proper for him;/'in this caſe, to: have given 

us: ſome; Inftances'or proofs, out of Scripture or Greek 
Authors, where this Phraſe ſignifies a wilful and obti: 


nate 
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mate ipnorance. He ſays it maſt have been a wiltul 
ignorance, otherwiſe it was'not. blameable: whereas 
t. Peter gives it a ſharp reproof. I anſwer, There 
are many kinds and degrecs of blameable'1gnorance, 
a contented ignorance, an.1gnorance from! prejudices; 
from non-attendance, and want of due examination. 
Theſe are all blameable._ in fome degree; and all des 
ſerve ſome reproof; but it was not-their ignorance 
that St. Peter chiefly reproves, but. their deriding and. 
ſcoffing at the DoEtrine of the-comung of our Saviour, 
and the Conflagration of the World. ' And therefore 

He calls them Scafers, walking after their 'own luſts. 
6.133. . Bur the Excepter ſeems at length inclnable ro'ren- 
der the foremention'd words, thus, 7 hey are willingly 
mindleſs or forgetful. And:I believe. the tranſlanon 
would be proper enough. _ And what gentler reproof 
can one give,than to ſay, you are willing to forget ſuch 
an Argument or ſuch a Conſideration: Which im- 
plies little more than non-attention, or aninclination 
of the will towards the contrary opimon.. We can- 
not tell what evidence or what Traditions they might 
have then concerning the Deluge, but we know they 
had the Hiſtory of it by Moſes, and all the marks in 
Nature, that we have now, of ſuch a Diſſolution. 
And They, that pretended: to Philoſophize upon the 
works of Nature and theummutability of them, might 
very well deſerve that modeſt rebuke, 'That they were 
willing to forget the firſt Heavens and firſt Earth, and 
the deſtruction of them at the Deluge, when they 
ralkt of an immutable ſtate of Nature. X | 
Neither 1s there any thing 1n allthis, contrary to 
Treer.c.r. What the Theorift had ſaid, concerning the Ancient 
Philoſophers, That none of. them eycr invented: or 
damontidiccd from the Cauſes, the true ſtace of the 
firſt Earth. This muſt be granted; Bur it. is one 
thing to demonſtrate from the Cauſes, or by way of 
Theory, and another thing to know at large: whe- 
ther by Scripture, Tradition, or colle&tion from elects; 
The mutrability and changes of the World, which 
theſe Pleudo:- Chriſtians would not allow of, was a 
knowable thing, taking all the means which they 
might and ought to have attendedto: Ar leaſt, be- 
fore 
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fore they ſhould haye proceeded. fo. far as to reject 
the Chriſtian doctrine concerning the future. changes 
of the World, -with ſcorn. and derifian. - Which. 1s 
the very thing the ' Apoſtle. ſo much ; cenſur'd chem 
or. tg Fae 

So much for what is ſaid by: the Exgepter concer- 
ning this place of St. Peter. To all the reſt he gives 
an- caſic anſwer,.(in the Contents of this Chapter) viz. 
That they are Figurative, aid ſo not argumentative. 
The places of Scripture upon:which the Theory  de- 
pends arc ſtated diſtin&tly and in order, in the' R E-= 
V I E W: and, to avoid repetitions,we muſt ſometimes 
refer to that: particularly, as to two remarkable' pla- #2ie», 5. 
ces, Plal.24.2. and Pſal. 1 36. 6. congerning the Foun * © 
dation and Extenſion of the Earth upon the Seas. Which | 
the Excepter quickly diſpatches by the help of a Par- *y 
ticle and a Figure, K | ods, 

The next He proceeds to, 18, Pſal. 33. 7. He gather- 
eth the waters of the Sea, as ina Bagg: He layeth up the 
Abyſſes in ftore-houſes, But, he ſays, 1t. ſhould be ren- 
der'd, as. oz a beep: which-is the Engliſb Tranſlation. 
Whether the Authorities produc'd, in this cale, by the 
Theoriſt *, or by the Excepter, are more conſiderable, « Erg.7%ew: 
L leave the Reader to judge. Bur however, he cites * © 
another place, Pſal. 78. 13. where the ſame word 1s 
us'd and apply'd to the Red-Sea, which could not be 
enclos'd as in a bag. Take whether Tranſlation you 
pleaſe for this ſecond place; it is no prejudice to the 
Theory, if you render it 072 4n heap: for it was a 
thing done by Miracle. But the other place ſpeaks of 
the ordinary poſture and conſtitution of the waters, 
which is not on 4 heap, butina leyel or ſpherical con- 
vexity with the reſt of the Earth. This reaſon the 
Animadverter was not pleas'd to take notice of, tho p. 84. - 
3t be intimated in that ſame placeof the Theory which 
he quotes. But that which I might complain of moſt, 
is his unfair citation of the nexc Paragraph of the. 
Theory, which he applies peculiarly to this Text of #*<#.9-140* 
Pſal.33.7. whereas it belongs to all the Texts alledg'd 
our of the Pſalms, and is a modeſt reflection upon the 
explication of them. As the Reader may plainly ſee, 
if he pleaſe to look the Theory, and compareit with 
his citation: The 
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Thenext place he attacks, 1s, 7ob 26.7. He firetches 
the North over the Tohu, or, as we render it, over ' the 
empty places : and hangeth the Earth upon nothing. 'Here 
he ſays, Job did either accommodate-himſclt - ro the 
vulgar, or elſe was a perfect Pl/atonift. Methinks Plato 
ſhould rather be a Fobi/t,- if you will have them to 
imitate one another. Then he makes an Obje&tion, 
and anſwers it himſelf : Concluding. however, thacr 
Fob could not but mean this of the preſetit -Earth, 
becauſe in the next Verſe he mentions Clouds: But 
how does it appear, that every thing that Zeb menti- 
ons'1n' that Chapter, refers to the ſame time. 

© The next place, 1s, Fob 38. 4, 5, 6. Where waft thou 
when I laid the' foundations of the Earth, &«c. Thele clo- 
quent expoſtulations of the Almighty, he apphes all to 


- the preſent Form of the Earth : where he ſays, there 


P. 146. 


anto him by multtude of words. 


are the Emboſſings of Mountains, the Enamelling of leſſer 
Seas, the open-work of the vaſt Ocean,and the Fret-work of 
Rocks, 8&c. Theſe make a great noiſe, but they might 
all-be apply'd to the ruines of an old Bridge, fallen 
into the water. Then he makes a large harangue in 
commendation of Mountains and of the preſent Form 
of the Earth: which, if you pleaſe, you may compare 
with the 10th. Chap. of the Latin Theory, and then make 
your judgment upon both. 

Bur it 15 not enough for the Excepter to admire the 
beauty of Mountains, but he will make the Theoriſt 


todo fo too, becauſe he hath expreſt himſelf much 


pleas'd with the fight of them. Can we be pleas'd 
with nothing in an object, but the beauty of it ? does 
not the Theoriſt ſay there, in the very words cited by 
the Excepter,Sepe /oci ipfias infolentia & ſpetaculorumt 
novitas deleftat magis quam wenuſlas in rebus notis & 
communibus. We are pleas'd in looking upon the Ru- 
ines of a Roman Amphutheater,or a Trumphal Arch, 
tho*' time have defac'd its beauty. A man may be 
pleas'd ip looking upona Monſter, will you conclude 
therefore that he rakes it for ' a beauty * There are 
many: things 1n objects beſides beauty, that mav 
pleaſe: but he that hath nor ſence and judgment e- 
Nnough to ſce the difterence of thoſe caſes, and whence 
the pleaſure ariſes,it would be 'very redious to beat it 
After 
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| Aﬀer his commendation of Mountains; he fallsup-” 


on the commendation of Rain : making thoſe: Conri- 
Cries, that enjoy 1t, to be better water'd than by Ri- 
vers; and conſequently the preſent Earth better than 
that Paradiſiacal Earth deſcrib'd by the Theorift. 
 Andijn this he ſays, he follows the rule of Scripture, 
for theſe are his words. And that thefe rules whereby 
we meaſure the uſefulneſs of this Earth, and ſhew' it to 
be more excellent than that of the Theory ; are the moſt 
true and proper rules: is manifeſt from God's making 
uſe of the ſame, in a caſe not unlike : For he . comparing 
Egypt and Paleſtine, prefers the later before the former ; 
becauſe in Fgypt the Seed ſown was watered with the 
toor, as a Garden of herbs; but Paleſtine was a Land 
of Hills and Valleys, and drank water of the rain of 
Heaven, Deut. 11. 10, 11. - | | 
Let this reſt a while. In the mean time let us take 
notice how unluckily it fails out for the Obſervyator, 
that aCountry, that had no rain, ſhould be compared 
in Scripture, or joyn'd in priviledge, with Paradiſe 
it ſelf, and the Garden of God. For fo 1s this very 
Fg ypt, Gen. 13. 10. tho' it had no rain, but was wa- 
ter'd by Rivers. The words of Scripture are theſe. 
And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the plainof For- 
dan, that it was well watered every where, ( before the 
Lord deſtroyed Sodom and Gomorrha ) even as the Garden 
of the Lord , like the Iand of Aigypt. The Plain of 
Fordan you ſeeis commended for 1ts fruitulnefs and 
being well watered: and as the height of its com- 
mendation, it 1s compar'd with gypr, and with -the 
Paradiſe of God. Now in Mg ypt we know there was 
little or no rain: and we read of none 1n Paradiſe: 
but they were both watrcr'd by Rivers. Therefore 
the greateſt commendation of a Land, for pleaſure 
and fertility, according to Scripture, 1s its being well 
watcrd with Rivers: which makes it hike a paradiſe; 
Surely then you cannot blame the .Theoriſt, having 
this authority beſides all other reaſons, for making 
the Paradifiacal Earth ro have been thus water'd: 
Now ler the Excepter conſider how he will inter- 
pret and apply his place in Deuteronomy; and make it 
conſiſtent with this 1n Geneſts. Till Iſeea'berter Inter- 
D | pretation, 
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pretation, I like this very well, tho' quite contrary 
to his: Namely, That they were not to expect 
ſuch a Land as #gypr, that was a Plain naturally fruit- 
full, as being well water'd ; But the Land they were 
to poſleſs, depended upon the benediction of Heaven : 
And therefore they might expect mote or leſs fertility, 
according as they kept God's Commandments. And 
ſo much for thoſe two texts of Scripture. 

Laſtly, The Excepter in the conclution of his dil- 
courſe about that place in eb, makes a reflection 
upon the impropriety of thoſe expreſſions in 7ob, 
about Foundations and Corner-ſtones, if they be apply'd 
to the firſt Earth deſcribd by the Theoriſt. But this 
ſeems to me an Elegancy in that diſcourſe, which he 
makes a fault: whether it be underſtood as an Al- 
luſion only ro our manner of building, by deep 
Foundations, and ſtrong Corner-ſtones: Or anTIro- 
nical interrogation, as it ſeems to me; implying, that 
there was no Foundation, ( ſtrictly ſo call'd ) not 
Corner-ſtone, in that great Work, tho' we cannot 
build a cotrage or little bridge without ſuch prepa- 
rations. 

He proceeds then to the following verſes in that 
38th chap. Who ſhut up the Sea with doors, when it 
broke forth as if it had ſeed out of aWomb? This the 
Theoriſt underſtands of the Diſruption of the Abyſs at 
the Deluge, when the Sea broke forth out of the womb 
of the Earth : or out of that ſubterraneous cavity, 
where it was encloſed as in a womb. *Tis plainly 
imply'd in the words of the Text, That the Sea was 
ſhuc up in ſome Womb, before ic broke forth. I defire 
therefore to know in what Womb that was: You will 
find Interpreters much ar a loſs to give a fair anſwer 
eo that queſtion: What was that-inclosd ſtate of 
the: Sea? and: what place, or part of Nature, was that 
Receptacle where it lay ? Bur the Excepter hath found 
eut'a new anſwer. He ſays it was that Womb of non- 
entity. Theſe are his words, It juſt then ( at us crea- 
tion )igzfhed* out of the womb of nothing, into exiſtence. 
This 1s. a ſubtle and far-fetcht notion. Methinks the 
Womb of nothing; 1s much what the fame as 0 Womb. 


' And fo this is no anſwer. But however let us confi- 


der 
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der how far it would ſuit this cafe, if it was admit- 
ted. If you underſtand the Womb of Non-entity, the Gen. i. >. 
Sea broke our of that womb rhe firit day, and had 
no bars or doors fet to it, but flow'd over all the 
Earch withour check or controul. Therefore that 
could nor be the time or ſtate here ſpoken of. And 
to refer that reſtraint, or thoſe bars and doors, to 
another time, which are ſpoken of here 1n the ſame 
_ verſe, would. be very incexcuſable.in the Excepter : 
Seeing he will not allow the Theoriſt to ſuppoſe thoſe pt 14: 
things that are ſpoken of in different verſes, to be un- 
derſtood of different times. To conclude, this Me- 
raphyſical notion of the Womb of nothing, 1s altogether 
impertinent, at leaſt in this caſe : For the Text is 
plainly ſpeaking of things Local and Corporeal, and 
this priſon of the Sea muſt be underſtood as ſuch. 

He proceeds now to the laſt place alledg'd, Prov.8. 
27, 28. When he prepared the Heavens, I was there : 
when he ſet a Compaſs upon the face of the deep. The 
word mn which we render compaſs, he ſays, ſignifies 
no more than the rotundity or ſpherical figure of the ; 
Abyſs. And ſo the ſence will run thus, When God ſet 
a rotundity, or ſpherical figure, upon the fate of the 
Abyſs. But whereas the word may as well fignitie a 
Sphere or Orb, the Theoriſt thinks 1c more realonable 
that it ſhould be ſo tranſlated : and ſo the ſentence 
would run thus, When God ſet an Orb upon the face of 
the Deep. And this difcourle of Solomon's, referring to 
the beginning of the World, he thinks 1t rational to 
underſtand it of the firſt habitable Earth : which was 
rcally. an 0rb ſet over the face of the Deep. 

One cannor ſwear for the 1ignification of a word 
mn every particular place, where 1t occurs: bur when 
there are two ſences whereof it is capable, and the 
one 1s much more important than the other, it is a 
fair preſumption. to take it in the more importance 
ſence ;. eſpecially in ſuch a place, and upon ſuch ar 
occaſion, where the great works of the Divine Wil- 
dom and Power are cclebrated : as they are here 
by Solomon. And 1t cannot be deny'd, that our ſence 
of the words is more important than the other 5 


For of what conſequenee 1s it to ſay, God" made the 
D 2 Body 
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Body of the Abyſs round. Every one knows that Fluids 

of their own accord run into that figure. So as that 
would be a ſmall remark upon a great occaſion. 

The conſtruction of this Orb we ſpeak of, minds 

me of an injuſtice which the Excepter hath done the 

Theory, in the precedent part of this Chapter, by a 

falſe accuſation. For he ſays, The Theory makes the 

conſtruction of the firſt Earth to have been meerly 

Mechanical. Art leaſt Iis words ſeem to ſignifie as 

p.143- much, which are theſe. And fo its Formation, ſpeak- 

ing of the firſt Earth, had been - meerly Mechanical, as 

the Theory makes it. That the conſtruction was nor 

meerly Mechanical, in the opinicn of the Theoriſt, 

you may ſee, Eng. Theor. p. 65. which, becauſe we 

have cited it before, we will not here repeat. The 

Theoriſt might alſo complain that the Excepter cites 

the firſt Edition of the Theory for ſuch things as are 

left out in the ſecond : which yet was printed a twelve- 

month before his Animadycriions. And therefore 

in fairneſs he ought always to have conſulted the 

laſt Edition and laſt ſence of the Author, before he 

had cenſured him or his work. But this unfair me- 

thod, it ſeems, pleas'd his humour better : as you may 

p.8r. fce 1n this Chapter, (p.154.) andin ſeveral other pla- 

Þ.109 Ces; Where paſſages arc cited and infifted upon, that 


a art. 

Þ 154 Are No Where to be found in the ſecond Edition. Not 

"> 244 to mention his defeCtive citations; omitting that parc 

p. 279, 280. that qualifies the ſentence, as p. 99. laſt citation, and 

"0 elſe-where. I make this note that the Reader may 
judge, how well this anſwers that ſincerity, with which 
he profeſt he would examine this work. Only as 2 
friend and ſervant to Truth. And therefore with ſuch 
Candour, Meekneſs and Modeſty, as becomes one who af. 
fumes and glories in ſo fair a Charafter, p. 4.3. 

The reſt of this Chapter 1s a general Cenſure of 
citations out of Scripture, that arc only Tropi- 
cal or Figurative Scheams of Speech. Theſe muſt 
be made ſoindeed, 1f our ſence of them be not al- 
low'd. Burt whar neccſlity is there of a figurative in- 
terpretation of all theſe Texts? The rule we go by, 
and Ithink all good Interpreters, 1s this, That we are 
not to leaye the literal ſence, unlcls there be a neceſſity 


from 
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from the ſubje&t matter. And there is no ſuch necef. 
ſity in this cafe, upon our Hypotheſis: for it ſuirs 
with the literal ſence. And 'tis to beg rhe Que- 
{tion, to ſay the literal ſence 1s not ro be admitted; 
becauſe it complies too much with the Theory. But 
as for that Text of his own, which he inſtances in; the 
Pillars of the Earth tremble, that cannot be underſtood 
( by the ſame Rule) of Pillars /iterally ; becauſe there 


are no ſuch Pillars of the Earth, upon any Hypo- 
theſis. 


CHAP. VIIE 


TI HIS Chapter 1sconcerning that grand property 
| of che Antediluvian Earth, a perpetual Equinox, 
or a Right poſition tothe Sun. Thus perpetual Equi- 
nox the Excepter will by no means admit. Bur I'me 
afraid he nuſtakes the notion: for as he explains it in 
the two firſt Sections of this Chapter, he ſeems to have 
a falſe Idea of the whole matter. He thinks, I perceive, 
that when the Earth chang'd its ſtuation, it was tran-. 
{lated from the Equator into the Echiprick : and that 
before that change, in the Anted1Juvian ſtate, xn mov'd 
directly under the Equator. For theſe are his words, 
So that inher Annual motion about the Sun, namely, the 
Earth before that change, ſbe was carried direfly un- 
der the Equinodial : without any manner of obliquity in 
her ſite, or declination towards either of the Tropicks, in 
her courſe ; And therefore could never cut the Equinofial, 
by paſſing ( as now ſhe is preſum'd to do ) from one Tropick 
to the other. By which words, you fee, he imagines 
that the Earth mov'd perpetually under che Equator, 
when it had a perpetual Equinox. And when it came 
out of that ſtate, into this wherein it 1s now, 1t did 
not only change irs poſition, and the poſture of 1ts 
Axis, but was alſo really tranflated from one part of 
the Heavens mto Another : namely, from under the 
Equator to the Ecliptick, and fo took another road 
1n 1ts annual courſe about the Sun. Fhis 1s a great 
miſtake: And I cannot blame him, 1f he was fo averfe 
to admit this change, ſeeing it Jay fo crofs 1n his 1ma- 
gination. For what Pullics or Leavers ſhould we a 

pioy 
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ploy to remove the Earth out of the Equator into the 
Ecliptick ? Archimedes pretended, if he had ground to 

plant his Engines upon, that he would moye the Earch 
out of its place; bur that it was done before, I never 

Le. Ther. knew, nor heard of: And if the Excepter had confi- 
der'd what is ſaid in the Theory upon that occaſion, 
he might eaſily have prevented his nuſtake. But we 
ſhall meer with the ſame Errour again 1in another 
place ; Let us conſider now what Arguments heuſes 
againſt this change. 
Þ. 159. He ſays, If there had been ſuch a change, ether Pro- 
vidence or Mankind would have preſery'd the memo- 

ry of it. How far the memory of it hath been pre- 

\ ſerv'd, we ſhall ſee hereafter. In the mean time, we 
will give him inſtances of other things to reflect upon, 

chat are loſt out of memory, unleſs he be the happy 

Man that ſhall retrieve them. The Age of the World 

hath not been preſerv'd, either by the memory of 

Man, or by the care of Providence. And was not 

that botha thing of importance, and of caſte preſer- 

vation? Noah could not but know the Age of the 

World, for he was contemporary with five or ſix Ge- 

nerations, that were contemporary with Adam. And 

knowing the Age of the World himſelf, he could noc 

calily forbear, one would think, to tell it to his Sons 

and Poſterity. But to this day, we do not know what 

the true Age of the World 1s. There are three Bibles, 

if I may fo fay, or three Pentateuchs, the Hebrew, Sama- 

ritan, and Greek: which do all difler very confider- 

ably in. their accounts, concerning the Age of the 

World : and the moſt Learned men are not yer able 

to determine with certainty, which of the three ac- 

counts 1s moſt authentick. Then, what think you of 

the place of Paradiſe? How well is the memory or 

knowledge of that preſervd? Could Noah be igno- 

rant of it: and was1t not a fit ſubject to diſcourle of, 

and entertain his Sons and Nephews, and by them to 
communicate it to Poſterity? Yet we ſeck it ſtill in 

vain. The 7ews were as muich at a loſs as we are: 

p263.264, and the Chriſtian Fathers, you think, were out in their 

*95- opinions, both about the place and conditions of it : 

ncicher do you venture to determine them your ſelf: 

ſo 
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ſo that Paradiſe is loſt ina manner our of the- wokld. 
What wonder then if this ſingle property of it be loſt? © 
If the Excepter had well con{ider'd what the Theorift zg. 7h, 
has ſaid concerning. the Providential ' condut&t of? 256-287: 
knowledge in the World, this doubt or ' obje&tior 
might have been ſpar'd. = | Dy 
After a lony excurſion, little to the purpoſe, but to _ 
ſhow his reading : He tcilsus next, that Seriptute does Þ: 166. 
not favour this notion of a eryeninst NEON 
the Flood : And cites Ger: 8. 22. which the Theoriſt 
had cited as aplace that did ſuggeſt to us that viciſ- 
ſitade of Seaſons that was eſtabliſht- after the Flood: 
The words indeed are not fo determinate ' in them. 
ſelves, but that they may be underſtood, either of the 
reſtauration of a: former order in the Seaſons of the 
Year, or of the eſtabliſhment of a new one: And in 
whether ſence they areto beraken, 1s to be determin'd 
by collateral Reaſons and Conſiderations. Such the 
Theoriſt had ſer down, to make it probable, that they 
ought to be underſtood: as a Declaration of ſuch'an 
Order for the Seaſons of the Year, as was brought in 
at that time, and was to continue to the end of the 
World. The Excepter hath nor thought fit to take 
notice of, or refute, thoſe Reaſons, and rherefore' they 
ſtand good, as formerly. Beſides, the Excepter muſt 
remember that this Text ſtands betwixt two rematrk- 
able Phxnomena, the Longevity of the Antediluyians 
; in the old World, andthe appearance of the Rainbow 
in the New. Both which were marks'of a different 
ſtate of nature in the two Worlds. | | 
He further excepts againſt thar perpetual Equinox op: 168. 
before the Flood, for another Scripture-realſon': Yzz: 
Becauſe the Earth was curſt before that' time,;and con- 
ſequently, he fays, had not a perpetuat Equinox. Bur 
_ if thatcurſe was ſupernatural, it night haye its effe&t 
 .4n any polition of the Earth. For God:can'make a 
Land barren, if he think fit, 11 ſpite of the coutſe' of 
Nature. And ſo he alſo muſt ſuppoſe 1tto have beent 
in this cafe. For, upon all ſuppoſitions, whetherof a 
perpetual Equinox, orno,the Earth 1s granted to haye 
been very fruitful at firſt: and:ſo would haye'contt- 
nued, if that-curſe-had' not-interyen'd- 072 
Eaſtly; 


Þ. 169. 


Þ. 170. 
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"Laſtly, He makes that an argument, that the Air 


was cold and intemperate in Paradiſc, and coniequent- 
ly no conſtant Equinox, becauſe Adam and Eve maae 
themſelves Aprons to cover their natedneſs. So, he con- 
feſſes, Interpreters generally underſtand that it was to 
cover their nakedneſs. But he will not allow that ro 


be the true ſence, bur ſays thoſe Fig-Icaves were to 


keep them warm. And rhe other Interpretation ot 
covering their nakedneſs, he will not admit, for three 
realons. Firſt becauſe the Scripture, as he pretends; 
docs not declare it ſo. Sce, pray, Ger. 3. 7. Secondly, 
What ſhame, ſays he, need there have been betwixt Hu- 
band and Wife? Thirdly, If it was modeſty ; when they 
were. innocent, they ſhould have been more modeſt. Some 
arguments anſwer themſelves, and I do not think theſe 
delerve aconfutation. Bur, he lays, however God 
made them Coats of Skins atterwards, and that was to 
be a defence againſt cold. He muſt tcl] us1n whar Clt- 
mate he ſuppoſes Paradiſe to have ſtood : and which 
way, and how far, Adam and Eve were banifht from it. 
When thoſe things arederermin'd, we ſhall know what 
ro judge of his argument, and of Coats of Shins. 

After Laſtly, Iexpected no more : bur he hath wo 
or three reaſons after the Laſt. As firſt, he ſays, upon 
our Hypotheſis, one Hemiſphere of the Globe muſt 
have been unpeopled: becauſe the Torrid Zone was 
unpaſſable. And was not the Occan as unpaſlable, 
upon your Hypotheſis? How got they into America ? 
and not only into America, bur. into all the Iſlands of 
the Earth, that arc remote from Continents. Will 
you not allow us one Miracle, tor your many ? Tme 
ſure the Theorilt never excluded the Miniſtery of An- 
gels? and They could as cafily carry them thorough 
the Torrid Zone, as over the Ocean. Bur Secondly, 
he ſays, There could be no Rains, to make the Flood, 
if there was a perpetual Equinox, Were not thole 
rains that made the Flood, extraordinary, and out of 
the courſe of Nature ? you would give one angry 
words that ſhould deny it. Beſides, the Flood-gates of 
Heaven were opcn'd when the Great Deep was broken 
Bp, (Ger. 7. 11.) and no wonder the Diſruption of the 
Earth ſhould cauſe ſome extraordinary Commotions 
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T he Theory of the Earth. 
in the air: and either compreſs the yapours, or ſtop 
their uſual courſe towards the Poles, and draw them 
down in ſtreams upon ſeveral parts of the Earth: 
But the Excepter ſays, this could not be, becauſe the 
Theoriſt makes the rains fall before the diſruption of 


the Abyſs. Burt he does not ſuppoſe the Cataratts of 


Heaven to have been open'd before, which made the 
grand rains. And how unfairly thatipafſage of the 
Theory 1s repreſented, we- ſhall ſee hereafter in the 

14th. Chapter. | 
Laſtly, He concludes all with this retnark : That 
all ſorrs of Authors have diſputed, in what ſeaſon of 
the Year the Deluge came, and in what ſeaſon of the 
Year the World began: therefore they thought there 
were then different ſcaſons of 'the Year. Theſe di- 
ſputes, he confeſſes, did manifeſily -proceed from inad- 
wertency, or ſomething worſe: - Becauſe there could 
not be any one ſeaſon throughour -all che Earth” ac 
once. He might have added, unleſs upon the ſup- 
poſition of the Theory, which makes an univerſal 
Equinox at that time. And why may not that have 
given occaſion to the general belief, that the world 
begun in the Spring? and when the true reaſon of the 
Tradition was loft, they fell into thoſe 1mpertinent 
queſtions, Ir what feaſon of the Tear the World began: 
Bur however we do not depend upon the belicf, c1- 
ther of the Ancients or the Moderns, as to the gene- 
rality : for we know they had other notions of theſe 
things than whatthe Theory propoſes; otherwiſe 1t 
would have been a needleſs work. But notwithſtand- 
ing the general error, that Providence did preſerye 
ſome Traditions and Teſtimonies concerning that an+ 
cient Truth, we ſhall ſee in the next following diſcourſe; 
So much for Scripture and Reaſons: He now 
comes to examine Authorities: Namely ſuch Tefti- 
monies as are alledg'd by the Theoriſt; to ſhew that 
there was a Tradition amongſt the - Ancients, of a 
change that had been, as to the poſition of the Earth : 
and conſequently, as to the form and ſeaſons of the 
Year. The firſt Teſtimony that he excepts againſt is 
that of Diogenes and Anaxagoras ; who witnels plainly 
That there had been an Þ:c/ination of the Earth, or a 
E | change 
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change of poſture, ſince-it was forny'd. and inhabned. 
But the Excepter ſays they have not aflign'd a true þ- 
nal cauſe, nor ſuch as agrees with the Theory. The 
ſecond Teſtimony is that of Empedoctes, which he ex- 
cepts againſt, becauſe he hath not given a good Eficrent 
Cauſe of that change. The third witneſs 1s Leucippus : 
againſt whom he makes, the fame exception, that he 
docs not aflign the Cauſes a-right. The fourth witneſs | 
is Democritus : whom he quarrels upon the ſame ac- 
count. Bur 1s this a fair hearing of Witneſſes? Or are 
theſe juſt and legal grounds of rejecting their teſtimo- 
ny, as to matter of Fact, becauſe they are unskilful in 
g1ving the cauſes and reaſons of that matter of Fact? 
That 1s not requir'd in witneſſes : and they are often 
impertinent when they attempt to do it. The Theoriſt 
does not cite theſe Authors to learn of them the cau- 
ſes cither Efficient or Final, of that Inclination, or 


| change of poſture in the Earth, but only matcer of 


Fact. To let you ſee, that, according to their teſti- 
mony, there was a Tradition in that time, which 
they took for - true, concerning a change made in 
the poſture of the Earth. And this 1s all we require 
from them. If you pretend to invalidate their reſti- 
mony, becauſe they do not Pliuloſophize well abour 
that change: Thar's as if you ſhould deny that there 
was ſuch a War as the Peloponneſian war, becauſe 
the Hiſtorian hath not aſſigned the true cauſes and 
reaſons of it. Or as if a man ſhould give you the 
hiſtory of a Comet, that appear'd in ſuch a year, was 
of ſuch a form, and took ſuch a courſe in the Hea- 
vens ; and you ſhould deny there was any ſuch Comet, 
becauſe the ſame Author had not given a good ac- 
count of the generation of that Comet, nor of the 
Cauſes of its form and motion. The exceptions made 
againſt the teſtimonies of theſe Philoſophers, ſeem to 
me to beno leſs 1njudicious. 

After theſe Teſtimonies, He makes three or four 
remarks or reflections upon them. Bur they all con- 
cern.cither the time of this Change,or the Cauſes of it. 
Neither of which che Theoriſt cither engag'd or in- 
tended to prove from theſe Witneſles. 


There 


T he Theory of the Earth: 

There is till one Teſtimony behind, which the Ex- 
cepter hath ſeparated from the reſt, that he matght en- 
counter it ſingly. Tis another paſſage from Anaxa- 
goras, which both notes this Inclination, and the po- 
iture of the Heavens and Earth before that Inclination. 
Bur here the Excepter quarrels, firſt, with the word 
Torvads.:; becauſe Ambroſins the Monk, would have it 
to be Taps; but without the Authority of any Ma- 
nuſcript: and, as Caſaubon lays, male. Then, he ſays, Al- 
dobrandinus tranſlates it turbulente, but gives no reaſon 
for that tranflation, in his notes. Therefore he can- 
not reſt in this, but in the third place, he gives ano- 
ther ſence to 92x $orvedn;, And if that will nor pleaſe 
you, he has till a fourth anſwer in reſerve. Ido not 
| like when a man ſhifts anſwers ſo often, 'tis a ſignhe 
has no great confidence in any one. Bur let us have 
his fourth anſwer, "Tis this, That Araxagoras was a 
kind of heterodox Philoſopher, and what he ſays is 
not much to be heeded. Thele are the words of the 
Excepter. If this will not ſatisfie, I have one thing more 
t0 offer. Grant that Anaxagoras ſhould mean that wery 
Declination, which the Theory would have him, yet this 
truly would contribute little towards the proof of the thing. 
For he was a man as like to be Heterodox, as like to 
broach and maintain falſe and groundleſs opinions, as any 
of the learned Ancients. Had he made this exception 
againſt this witneſs at firſt, 1t might, have ſay'd both 
himſelf and us a great deal of pains. For we do al- 
low, if you can provea witneſs to be perſona infamis, 
or non compos mentis, us ſufficient to invalidate his 


Teſtimony. 
* Bur this 1s a rude and groundlefſs cenſure ; Shall 
that famous Araxagoras, that was call'd MENS, «7 
oxlw, not be thought ſo much as mentis compos ? nor 
have credit enough tor an honeſt witneſs? I am apt 
to think, from thoſe ſentences, and thoſe remains we 
have left of him, chat there was not a more conſider= 
able man amongſt the Ancients, for nobleneſs of mind 
and natural knowledg. I could bring the teſtimomies 
of many ancient Authors, and of many Chriſtian fa- 
thers, to clear his reputation, and place it aboye envy. 
"Tis generally acknowledg'd, that he firſt introduc'd 
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34 An Anſwer tothe late Exceptions made againſt 
an intellectual principle, in the formation of the Uni- 
verſe : to diſpoſe and order confus'd matter. And ac- 

Frep. Evay. COrdingly Euſebias gives him this fair character, 7&- 

roy "4 ut; Dh TpwTE- SnipSpure, Bcc. He firſt reflified the dodrine of 

| Principles: For he did not only diſcourſe about the matter 
or ſubſtance of the Univerſe, as other Philoſophers : but 
alſo of the cauſe and principle of its motion. And the 

4.144.750. fame Author, in his 147h Book, repeats and enlarges 
this character. 

I wonder, the Excepter, of all men, ſhould leffen 
the name of Araxagoras. For, beſides his Orthodoxy 
as to the intelle&tual World: He was one that eſta- 
bliſh'd the notion of Yortices, in the Corporeal. As 

S:rom.2-P- yOu may ce in Clem. Alexandrinus, and in Plato's Pha- 
?Phea.p.gg. do. And tho' the Father, and Socrates, (who never 
was a friend to natural Philoſophy ) both blame him 
for it; yet the excepter, who is delervedly pleas'd with 
that Syſteme of Yortices, ought ro have ſhew'd him 
ſome favour and eſteem for the ſake of this doctrine. 
Laſtly, as to his moral temper ; his contempt of the 
World, and his love of contemplation ; you have 
many inſtances of 1t in the ſhort ſtory of his life in La- 
ertizus. And I ſhall always remember that excellent 


_ San.2.p, Taying of his in Clem. Alexandrinus, Th Sewerer mi Bis mi- 


\ hal AQ: 4), 5 F ano Tavrn:; ewo:erer, That the end of life is 
Contemplation; and that liberty, that accompanies it, or 
flows from it. 

Bur we are not to imagine, that all the opinions of 
the ancicnt Pluloſophers, are truly conveyed or re- 
preſented to us. Neither can we 1n reaſon or juſtice 
believe, that they could be guilty of ſuch abſurd no- 
tigns; as are ſometimes fathered upon them. The Ex- 
cepter 1nſtances in an extravagant aſfertion, ( as the 
ſtory is told to us ) aſcribd to Araxagoras: of a ſtone 
that fell. from the Sun. This cannor be literally true, 
nox literally the opinion of Araxagoras, 1t he bchey'd 
Vartices; therefore methinks ſo witty a man. as the Ex- 
cepter, and ſo well vers'd in the modern Philoſophy, 
ſhould rather interpret this of the Incruſtation of a 
fixtStar, and ics deſcent into the lower World: Thar 
a Star fell from the Ethereal regions, and became an 
Opake and Terreſtrial Body. Eſpecially ſccing Diogenes, 

as 
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as he ſays; ſuppoſes it a Star. Some things were xnig- 
matically ſpoken at firſt: and ſome things byes 
ſo much corrupted, in paſſing thorough unskilful 
hands, that we ſhould be very injurious to the me- 
mory of thoſe great Men, if we ſhould ſuppoſe every 
thing to have come ſo crudely from them, as it is now 
deliver'd ro us.. And as to this Philoſopher 1n parti- 
cular; As the Tonick Phytiology, in my opimon, was 
the moſt conſiderable amongſt the Ancients; ſo there 
was none, of that order, more conſiderable than Anax- 
agoras. Whom, tho' you ſhould ſuppole extravagant; 
guoad hoc, that would not invalidate his teſtimony in 
_ other things. 

Upon the whole matter, let us now ſumm up the 
Evidence, and ſce what it will amount to. Here are 
five or ſix Teſtimonies of conſiderable Philoſophers : 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, Empedocles, Leucippus and Demo- 
critus. To which he might have added Plato, both in 
his Politicus and Phado, it he had pleas'd to have lookt L.2:c. 10; 
into the 2d. Edition of the Latin Theory: Theſe Phi- * 77+ 
loſophers do all make mention of a change that hath 
been inthe poſture of the Earth and the Heavens. 
And tho' they differ in aſſigning cauſes, or other cir- 
cumſtances, yet they all agree as to matter of Fact: 
that there was ſuch a thing, or, at leaſt, a Tradition 
of ſuch a thing. And this 1s all that the Defendant 
defir'd or intended to prove from them, as Witneſles 
in this cauſe. 

To theſe Philoſophers, he might have added the Te- 
{timonies of the Poers, who may be admitted as wit- 
neſles of a Tradition,though it be further queſtioned, 
whether that Tradition be rue or falſe. Theſe Poets 
when they ſpeak of a Golden Age, or the Reign of Sa- 
turn, tell us of a perpetual Spring, or a Year without 
change of Seaſons. This 1s expreſly faid by Ovid, Ver 
erat MFternum, &c. And upon the expiration of the 
Golden Age, he fays, 


Fapiter Antiqui contraxit tempora Veris, 


Pergue Hyemes,ſtuſque, & inaquales Autummnos, 
Et breve Ver, ſpatiis exegit quattuor annum. 


Ovid 


36 An Anſwer to the late Exceptions made againſt 
Ovid liv'd in the time of our Saviour. And the Tra- 
dition, it ſeems, was then a foot, and very expreſs too. 
Plato, who was much more ancient, hath ſaid the ſame 

- thing, in his Po/iticus, concerning the Reign of Saturn. 

Yo Flor; And if we may have any regard to Mythology, and 
: 10.5 fine. Make Fanus the ſame with Noah, which 1s now an O- 
pinion generally receiv'd: Thar power that is given 
him by the Ancients, of changing Times and Seaſons, 
cannot be better expounded,than by that great change 
of time, and of the Seaſons of the Year, that happen'd 
inthe Days of Noah. Neither muſt we count it a meer 
Fable, whatis ſaid by the Ancients, concerning the In- 
habitability of the Torrid Zone : and yer that never 
was, if the Earth was never inany other poſture, than 
what 1t 15 in now. 
Laſtly, As the Philoſophers ana Poets are witneſles 
of this Tradition, fo many of the Chriſtian Fathers 
have given ſuch a Character of Paradiſe, as cannot be 


* De Grat. prim.hom. C.12. 

| Acceadit ad hec. quod Paradiſus ita 
deſcribitur 2 Santo Baſilio, in Libre 
de Paradiſo; a Joan. Damaſceno Libro 
ſecnmnado, de fide, capite undecimo ; 4 
Sartto Auguſtino libro decimo quarto 
ae civitate Deicapit.1o. Ab Alchime, 
Avito.& Cland. Mario vittore,@ alits 
ſupra citatts.1ſidoro libro decimo quar- 
to E 1 ymolog.capite tertio, & alius com- 
muniter ; ut ſuerit in eo ver perpetu- 
1m, nulla frigord, nulli eſtus,nulle plu- 
vie, nives, grandines, nulle etiam nu-> 
bes; quod ipſum ſignificat ſcriptura, 
cum dicit primos homines in Paradiſo 


faiſſe nudos. 


underſtood upon any other ſuppo- 
ſition, than of a Perpetual Equinox. 
This Card. Bellarmine * hath noted 
to our hands; and alſo obſerv'd, 
that there could not be a perpetual 
Equinox 1in the Countries of A/ia, 


nor indeed in any Topical Paradiſe, 


( unleſs it Rood in the middle of the 
Torrid Zone ) nift alins tunc faerit 
curſus ſolis, quam nunc eft ; unleſs the 
courſe of the Sun, or, which 1s all one, 


the poſture of the Earth, was otherwiſe at that time, 
than what it is now: which 1s a true obſervation. The 
Zewiſh Doctors alſo, as well as the Chriſtian, ſeem to 


See Exg. gO upon the ſame ſuppoſition, when they place Para- 
4.253, iſe under the Equinoctial ; Becauſe they ſuppos'd ir 


certain, as Aben Ezra tells us,that the Days and Nights 
were always cqual in Paradiſe. 

We have now done with the examination of Wir. 
neſſes: Philoſophers, Poets, Fews, and Chriſtians. From 
all thcſe we colle&t, That there was an opinion, or 
Tradition, amongſt the Ancients, of a change made in 
the ſtate of the Natural World, as to the diverſity of 
Seaſons in the Year: And that this did ariſe from the 


change 


a 
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change of the poſture of , the Earth, . Whether this 
* Opinion, or: this Tradition, was de jaxe, as well. as db 
fafta, is a queſtion of apother natuxs, , that dig not lic 
befare us at prefent. But the thing that was. only 
in. debate in this Chapter, was matter of Fact, which 
I chink we have ſufficiently prov'd.. 
In the cloſe of this Chapter, The-Exceptcr-makes 
two Queries: ſtill by way of abxion to the Ante- 
diluvian Equinox. The Firſt 15 this, Szppofing an Equi: p. 185; 
20x in the beginning of the World, would it ( in likely 
bood ) have continued to the Flood. If you grant the 
firſt part, I believe few will ſcruple the ſecond. For 
why ſhould we ſuppole a change befare thereiappear 
any cauſe for.it. He ſays, the Waters might poſſibly 
have weigh'd more-towards one Pole, than towards 
anather. But why the, Waters more than the Air? 
The Waters were not mare rarified towards one. Pole, 
than towards another, no mare than the Air was: 
for which the Excepter had juſtly blam'd Leucippus v. 180. 
before. But: however, ſays He, that Earth would be 
very unſtable, becauſe, in procels of time, there would 
be an empty ſpace betwixt. the Exterior Region of the 
Earth, and the Abyſs below. But that empty. ſpace 
would be filld with ſuch groſs vapors, that it would 
be litcle purer than water: and would flick ro the 
Farth much cloſer than its Atmoſphere that 1s cartied 
about with it. We have no reaſon to change the po- 
ſture of the Earth, till we ſee ſome antecedent change 
that may be a cauſe of it, And we ſce not any, nll 
the Earth broke. But then indeed, whether its po- 
ſture depended barely upon its /iquilibriym, ar upon 
Us any ah ether, or both of chem, when its parts 
were thrown into another ſituation, might be chang'd; 
For the parts of a ruine ſc}dom lic in the ſame libra- 
rion the Fabrick ood in, And as to the magnetiſme 
of the Earth, that would change, according as the 
Parts, and Regions of the Earth chang'd their f1- 
tation. | 
The ſecond Query js this. Granting there was ſuch 
an Equinox in the firſt World, World not the natural ». is; 
day, towards the later end of that World, have heen Jonger, 
than in the former periods of the ſame. Suppole this was 
rruc; 
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true, which yet we have no reaſon to believe, Thar 
the Days were longer towards the flood, than towards 
the beginning of the World: why 1s this contrary to 
Scripture? He tells you how, in theſe words. That 
the days juft before the flood were of no unuſual length, 
3s evident in the very ſtory of the Flood; the duration of 
which we find computed by Months, conſifting of thirty days 
a-piece. Whereas had » been grown longer, fewer of 
them would have made a Month. This 1s a meer Para- 
logiſme, or a meer blunder. For if thirty days were 
to go to a Month, whether the days were longer or 
ſhorter, there muſt be thirty of them ; and the Scri- 
pture does not determine the length of the days. If 
thirty circumgyrations of the Earth make a Month, 
whether theſe circumgyrations are {low or ſwift, chir- 


ty are ſtill thirty. But I ſuppoſe that which he would 


have ſaid, and which he had confuſedly in his mind, 
was this, That the Month would have been longer ar 
the Flood than it was before. Longer, I ſay, as to ex- 
tent of time, or duration in general, bur not as ro 
number of days. And you 'could not cut off a ſlip 
of one day, and tack it to the next, through the in» 
rermediate Night, to make an abridgmenc of the 
whole. Thercfore this Objeftion 15 grounded upon 
a miſtake, and ill rcaſoning, which 1s now ſuthciently 
detected. 


CHAP. IX. 


HIS Chapter 1s againſt the Oval Figure of the 
firſt Earth: which the Theoriſt had aſſerted, and 
grounded upon a general motion of the Waters,forc'd 
rom the Equinoctial Parts towards the Polar. But 
before we proceed to his Objections againſt this Ex- 
plication, we muſt rcCtifie one Principle. The Excep- 
ter ſcems to ſuppoſe, that "Terreſtrial Bodies have a 
nitency inwards or downwards, towards their Central point. 
Whereas the Theoriſt ſuppoſes, that all Bodies moving 
round, have, more or leſs, a nitency from the Center 
of their - motion: and that 'tis by an external force 
char they are preſt down, againſt their firſt inclination 
Or Nitency. 
This 


— 


| The Theory of the Earth. 
This being premis'd, we proceed to his exceptions: 
where his firſt and grand quarrel is about the uſe of 
a word: whether the motion of the Water fromthe 
middle of the Earth towards the Poles; can be call d 
defluxus. Seeing thoſe Polar Parts, 1n this ſuppos'd 
calc, were as high, or higher. than the Equinoctial. I 
think we do not ſcruple to ſay, unde defluunt ad l:- 
tora: tho' the ſhores be as high, or higher chan. the 
Surface of the Sea. For we often reſpect, as the The- 
oriſt did; the middle and the fides, .1n the uſe of that 
word: And lo, defluere e medio ad latera, is no more 
than prolabi ad latera. But 'tis not worth the while 
ro conteſt about a word. Eſpecially ſeeing *tis ex- 
plain'd in the 2d. Edition of the Theory, by adding 
tetruſione + but it would have ſpoil'd all this pedantry, 
and all his little triumphs, if he had taken notice of 
that. Explication. | 
Wherefore ſetting afide the word, Let us conſider 
tus reaſons againſt this motion of the Waters towards 
the Poles: which, he fays, could not be, becauſe it 
would have been anaſcent; not a deſcent. We allow 


and ſuppoſe that. But may not Waters afcend. by 


torce and derruſion : when it 1s the eaſieſt way . they 
can take to free themſelves front that force, and per- 
ſevere 1n their motion? And this 1s the caſe we are 
ſpeaking to. They were impelFd toaſcend, or recide 
from the Center, and 1t was cafier for them to aſcend 
laterally, than to aſcend directly : upon an- inclin'd 
Plain, than upon a perpendicular one: Why then 
ſhould we not ſtrppofe that. they took that courſe ? 
Methinks the Oblervator, who ſeems to be much con- 
verſant in the Carteſian Philoſophy, might have con- 
ceiv'd this detruſion of the Waters towards the Poles 
by the reſiſtance of the ſuperambienr Air, as well as 
their lowrng- towards and upon the ſhores, by the 
preſſure of the Air under the Moon. Andif the Moor 
continued always m the ſame place,or over the middle 
of the Sea; that poſture of the waters would be atways 
the ſame: though 1t be an aſcent, both upon the Land 
and into the Rivers. And this; methinks,” 1s neither 
contradiction, nor abſurdity. Bur an' Enemy, that 18 
lictle us'd ro Victory, makes a great noiſe upon a'ſmall 
advantage. F | He 
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He proceeds now. to ſhow, that it was improbable 
that the Figure of the firſt Earth ſhould be Oval, up- 
on other conſiderations. As firſt, Becauſe of its poſi- 
tion: which would be croſs to the ſtream of the Air, 
that turns it round, or carries it about the Sun. As 
a Ship, he ſays, that ſtands {1de-ways againſt a ſtream, 
cannot ſail. Bur it that Ship was to turn round upon 
her Ax1s, as a Mill-wheel, and as the Earth does, what 
poſture more likely to have ſuch an effect, than to 
ſtand croſs to the ſtream that turns1t? And the ſtream 
would take more hold of an Oblong-Body, than of a 
round. Then, as tots annual courſe, which he men- 
tions, that's nothing, but ſo many Circumyolutions: 
for in turning round it 1s alſo progreſhve, as a Cylin- 
der in rowling a Garden. And three-hundred fixty- 
five circumgyrations compleat its annual courſe. So 
that this argument turns wholly againſt him, and does 
rather confirm the Oyal Figure of the Earch. 

His Second Argument againſt the Oval Figure of 
the Firſt Earth, 1s the Spherical Figure of the preſent 
Earth. And how does he prove that? Firſt from Au- 
thorities: Anaximander, Pythagoras, and Parmenides 
thought ſo. But how docs he prove that their afſert- 
ing the Earth to be round, was not meant in oppoſi- 
tion to its being Plain: as the Fpicureans, and the 
Vulgar would have it? That was the Queſtion S02 
crates promis'd himfclt to be re{olv'd in by Anaxaporas, 
ToTEEDv VN. TAGTAYL A 7 ery van. IWhether the Farth 
was flat, or round. And 'tis likely the diſpute was ge- 
nerally underſtood in that ſence. However the The- 
oriſt hath alledg'd many more Authorities than theſe, 
in favour of the Oval Figure of the Earth. For be- 
fides Empedecles 1n particular, and thoſe whom Plu- 
tarch mentions .1n general, the Philoſophy of Orphens, 


the Phenician, Mgyptian, and Perſian Philoſophers did 
'all comparcethe Earth to an Egg: with reſpect to its 


Oval external form, as well as internal compoſition. 
Theſe you may ſee fully ſer down in the Theory: And 
it had bcen fair-in the Excepter to have taken ſome 
notice of them, 1f he would contend in that way-of 
Authorities. Bur he has thought fit rather to paſs 
them over wholly in filence. 

His 
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His reaſons to prove the figure of the preſent Earth 
to be Spherical and not Oval, are taken; firft, from 
the Conical figure, of the ſhadow of the- Earth, caſt 
upon the Moon. But that cannot make adifference; 
fenfiþle to us art this diſtance, whether the Body that 
caſt the ſhadow was exactly Spherical 'or Oval: His 
Second reaſon 1s from the place of the waters: which 
he ſays, would all retire trom the Poles to the Equa- 
ror, 1t the Polar parts were higher. But this has been 
anſwer'd before. The ſame cauſe that drive the Wa- 
ters thicher, would make them keep there. As we 
ſhould have a perpetual Flood, if the Moon was. al- 
ways in our Meridian. And whercas he ſuggeſts, that 
by this means the Sea ſhould be ſhalloweſt under the 
Poles: which, he ſays, is againſt experience. We tell 
him juſt the contrary, Thar, according to our Hypo- 
theſis, the Sea ſhould be deepeſt towards the Poles ; 
which agrees with experience. Thar the Sea ſhould 
be deepeſt under the Poles, if it was of an Oval form, 
he may ſee plainly by his own Scheme, or by the 
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an extraordinary depth of the Ocean mnthoſe parts, 1t 
confirms our ſuſpition, that the Sea continues ſtill. 
val. Laſtly, he urges, If this Earth was. Oval; Navi- 


gation towards the Poles would be extremely dithculr; 


if not impoſſible, becauſe. upon an-aſcent- Bur if there 
be a continual draught of Waters from the :Equator 
towards the Poles, this will balance the difficulty, and 
be. Equivalent to a gentle. Tide, that. carries Ships 
;mto the mouth of a River,, though upon a gradual 
alcent. | £12371: pit. 6 
Thus much we have ſaid 1ncomplacency to'the Ex- 
cepter. For the Theoriſt was not oblig'd to ſay any 
th1ng, in defence of the Oval form of the preſenc Earth, 
feeing he had no where aflerred it. Ie not being pol- 
fible, as to what evidence we have yet, to determine 
in what order the Earth fell, and in- what poſturethe 
ruincs lay after their fall. Bur-however, to ſpeak-my 
mind freely upon this occaſion, Iam inclinable eo. be- 
licve, that the Earth is ſt1]] Oval or Obleng. What 


P. 198; 


things the Antitheoriſt hath ſuggeſted, will-not degide 
the controverfic*-nor, it may be, any natural-biſtary;; 


F 2 | nor 
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nor any of thoſe obſervations, that we have already. 
The ſurface of the Sea lies more regular than that of 
the Land, and 'therefore I ſhould think, that obſer- 
yations made there, would have the' beſt effect. I 
ſhould- particularly recommend theſe two: Firſt, 
that they would obſerve towards the Poles, whether 
the Sun riſe and ſet, according to the rules of a true 
Globe,or of a Body exactly Spherical. Secondly, that 
they would obſerve whether the degrees of latitude 
are of equal extent in all the parts of a Meridian; that 
is, if the quantity of ſea or land thar anſwers toa de- 
gree in the heavens, be of equal extent towards the 
Equator as towards the Poles. Theſe two -obſerya- 
tions would go the neareſt of any, I know, to deter- 
mine whether the figure of the Earth be cruly ſphe- 
rical or oblong. 


CHAP. X 


T "HIS Chapter is concerning the Original of Mour- 
t2ins, and that they were before the Flood, -or 
from the beginning. Which the Excepter endeavours 
to-prove from'Scripture: not directly, bur becauſe 
mention 1s made of them in the ſame places where the 
beginning of the Earth is mentioned, as Pſal. gs. r, 2. 
and Prov. 8. 25: therefore they muſt be co-eyal and 
contemporary; We have, I think, noted before, thar 
things are not always Synchronal that arc mention'd 
together in Scripture. The Style of Scripture'is nor 
ſo accurate, as notto ſpeak of things 1n the ſame place, 
that are to bereferr'd to different times. Otherwiſe 
we muſt ſuppoſe the deftruftion of Feryfalem, and of 
the World, to have beet intended for the ſame time: 
ſeeing our (Saviour joyns'thetn' in the ſame diſcoutrſe, 
( Mart.24:) without any diſtintion' of time. ''Or 
with ſuch adiſtitiction, as rather ſignifies an wnome- 
diate ſucceſſion'{( x. 29.) than' fo great a diſtance as 
we now find -to'be berwixe the deſtruction of 'Feraſa- 
lem and; the end: of the World. Greatet than that; 
betwixt the: Beginning and theFlood: ''So in the Pro- 
phets ſometimes; in the ſame-diſcourſe; one part is 'to 
be:refercd; ro the firſt coming'of our Sayiour, and/at1- 
6 | __ other 
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other part to the ſecond: withour- making any di- 
ſftinction of time, but whatis to. be gathered: from the 
fence. Neither 1s there any incongruity in the ſence, 
or in the tenour of the words, if choſe expreſſions in 
the Plalmiſt be referr'd to different times. God ex- 
iſted before the Mountains were brought forth, and the 
Earth and the World were:made. 'Ts'1s certainly true; 
whether you take it of the fame or different times: 
And if you take it of different times, *tis a way of 
{peaking weofren uſe. As ſuppoſe a man ſhould fay 
concerning the Antiquity of 7roy, that it exiſted be- 
fore Rome and Carthage, that does not neceſſarily im- 
ply, that Rome and Carthage were built at the fame 
time; bur only that Troy was before them-both. And 
ſo this of the Pſalmiſt may be very well thus expreſt, 
by a'gradation from a lower Epocha to an higher. 
Then as for. that place 1n+Prov.ch.8. It would be very 
hard to reduce all thoſe things that are mentioned 
there, ( from-2er. 22. to-the 3o. ) to the ſame time of 
exiſtence 5 and there 15 no neceſſity from the words 
that they ſhould be ſo underftood.. 'The defigh and 
intention of the 'Holy Ghoſt is plain in both cheſe 
places: In the one to ſer outthe Eterfiity of God, and 
in the other, of the Logos -in particular. And this'is 
done-by ſhewing their pre-exiſtence to' this Earth, and 
to all us greateſt and moſt remarkable parts. 

He mentions alſo, Dext.:33,'1\5. where the Hills are 
call d Lafting, and the Mounrains Ancient. And there- 
fore they were before the -Blood.” This -is a hard conſe- 
quence. The River Kifhow 1s call'd the' ancient 'River: 
Zudg. 5. 21. but T do not 'therefore think x neceſlaty, 
chart that brook ſhould 'have' beeni-before the Flood: 
Things may very well deſerve that charafter of Lyft- 
ing or Ancient, though' they be of lels'antiquity than 
the Deluge. :If one ſhould fay the Taſting Pyramids, 
and .arcient Babylon, none tould blame the exprefiion, 
nor-yet think that they were 'therefore-from the be- 
e11ning of the World, of INTO ID 

After theſe allegations from Scriprure, He deſcends 
to. a. matural argurnent, taken from the' mountains” mn 
the. Moon. Which, he ſays;\are muck tigherthamhe 


mountains apon the Earth : and therefore, _ 
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Body is lefs, they could not be made by a Diſlolution 
of that Planer, as theſe of the Earth are ſaid to have 
been. Though we are not bound to anſwer for -the 
Mountains in the Moon, yer however 'tis caſe to {ce 
that this is no good argumcat. For, befides that the 
Orb there might be more thick, all ruines do not fall 
alike. They may fall double; or in ridges and arches,or 
in ſteep piles, ſome more than: others, and fo ſtand ata 
greater height. And we have reaſon to belicye that 
thoſe in the Moon fell otherwiſe than thoſe of the 
Earth : becauſe we do not ſee her turn round : nor 
can we everget a ſight of her back-ſide, that we might 
better judge of the ſhapes of her whole Body. 

p.205. From this Natural Argument, he proceeds to an 
Hiſtorical Argument, taken from *the. 7almudiſts and 
Foſephus. The Talmudiſis lay, that many Giants ſav d 
themſelves from the Flood upon Mount Sion. Burt this, the 
Exccpter confeſles, is wholly fabulous. What necd it 
then be mention'd as an argument ? Then he ſays, 7o- 
fſephus reports that many ſav'd themſelves from the flood 

p- 207. wporn the mountain Baris in Armenia. Bur this alſo, he 
ſays, 15 falſe in the groſs, and. a formal fition. Why 
then, ſay I, is it brought in-ag an argument ? Laſtly, he 

uotes a paſſage [out of P/ato, who ſays, when the gods 
ſhall drown the; Earth, the Herdſmen and Shepherds ſhall 
ibid. fave themſelves apon mountains. And this the Excepter 
calls-a piece of confus d forgery. Why then, ſay I ſtill, 
is it alledg'd as anargument againſt the Theory ? Bur 
however, ſays the Excepter, theſe things argue that 
many;thought there were mountains before the Flood. 
Bur did the; Theoriſt ever deny that it was the 
vulgar and common opinion? Therefore ſuch alle- 
gations.as theſe,' may be of ſome uſe ro ſhew reading, 
but of no effect; at all to confute che Theory. 
Yer-che Excepter 1s not content with theſe ſtories, 

p.208. bur be muſt needsadd a fourth. Which, he ſays, isa 
plain intimation that there were mountains in the begin- 
ning of the World. Take his own words for the ſtory 
and the application of 1t. ' I will only add that Tradi- 
tional ſtory which is told of Adam ; namely, how that after 
bis fall, and when he repented of his Sin, he bewailed it 
for ſeveral. hundreds of years, upon the mountains of Tndia. 

NS Another 
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Another plain intimation that THERE WERE MOUN- 
TAINS 1n the beginning of the World. This is a 
plain intimation 1ndeed, that thoſe that made this 
Fable, thought there were niountains then : butis it a 
proof that there really was ſo? as you ſcem to infer. 
Does the Excepter really beheve that Adam wander'd 
an hundred years upon the mountains ' of India? If 
the matter of fact be falle, the ſuppolition it proceeds 
upon may as well be falſe. And he. does not fo much 
as cite an Author here, for the one or the other. 

We are now come to the main point, a new Hy po- 
theſis concerning the original of Mountains, which the 
Excepter hath vouchſated ro make for us. And in 
ſhort, it is this. When the Waters weredrain'd off the 
Land, on the 3d day, while it was moiſt and full of 
Vapours, the Sun by his heat, made the Earth heave 
and riſc up 18 many places, which thereupon became 
Mountains. Buc leſt we miſtake or muſrepreſcat the 
Author's ſence, we will give it in his own words. Now 
the Earth by this collefion of the waters into one place, 
being freed from the load and preſſure of then, and laid 
open to the Sun; the moiſture within,: by the heat of his 
beams, might quickly be turd into Vapours, And theſe 
Vapours being ſtill increaſed by the continued rarifying 
warmth from above, at length they wanted ſpace wherein 10 
expand or dilate themſelves. And at laſt not enduring 
the confinement they felt, by degrees heaved up the Earth 
above ; ſomewhat dfter the manner. that leaven does Dough, 
when it is laid'by @ fire; but yuch more forcibly and. an. 
evenly. And lifting it up thus in numberleſs places, aud 
in ſeveral quantities, and in. wvarious' figures; , Mountains 
were made of all ſhapes and ſizes. Whole origine and 
properties, he ſays, upon this Hypotheſts, will be 0b- 
2404s, or at leaſt intelligible, to thinking and Philoſophick 
Minds. | VAIPES 

I muſt confels Iam none of thoſe Thinking and Phi- 
Hoſophich. Minds, 'to whom this 1s ether obvious or n= 
tclligible. For there ſeem to me,.to be a great many 
palpable defe&s or overiights in this new Hypotheſis. 
Whereof this is one of the grofleſt, that he ſuppoſes 
the Sun, by his heat, the 3d Day to have raiſed theſe 
Mountains upon the Earth 5 whereas the Sun was _ 

created 
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created till the 4th. Day. So that it had this po- 
werful effect, it ſeems, one day before it came into 
Being. 

_ ſuppoſe the Sun had then exiſted : This 1s a pro- 
digious effect for the Sun to perform, 1n ſo ſhort a 
time, and with fo little force. The greateſt part of 
that Day was ſpent in draining the Waters from off 
the Land. Which had a long way to go, from ſome 
Inland Countries, to reach the Sea, or their common 
receptacle. And, he ſays, without an extraordinary 
power, perhaps they could not have been drained off the 
Earth in one Day. Let us then allow, at leaſt, half a 
Day, for clearing the Ground ; ſo the Sun might begin 
his work about Noon: And before Night, he had raid 
all the Mountains of one Hemiſphere. Ic will require 
a ſtrong Philoſophick Faith, to believe this could be 
all done by the action of the Sun, and in ſo ſhort a 
time. Beſides we muſt conſider, that the Sun, by 
Noon, had paſt all the Eaſtern Countries, yet cover'd 
with Water, or not well-drain'd: So that after they 
were dry'd, he could only look back upon them, with 
faint and declining rayes. Yet the Mountains of the 
Eaſt are as great and conſiderable as elſe-where. Bur 
there 1s ſtill another great difficulty 1n the caſe, as to 
the Northern and Southern Mountains of the Earth: 
for they lie quite out of the road of the Sun: being 
far remoy'd towards either Pole; where, by reaſon of 
his diſtance and obliquity, his beams have little force. 
How would he heave up the Riphean Mountains,thoſe 
vaſt heaps of Stone and Earth, that he fo far ro the 
North? You ſcewhat obſervations the Excepter hath 
made (p.1 19,120.) concerning the cold of thoſe Coun- 
tries: And it falls out very untowardly for this new 
Hypotheſis, that the Northern parts of the Earth, as 
Norway, Sweedland, Iſland, Scythia, Sarmathia,&&c. ſhould 
be ſuch Mountainous and Rocky Countries; where 
he had before declar'd the Sun had fo little force. And 
mdecd, according to his Scheme, all the great Moun- 
rains of the Earth ſhould have been under the Equa- 
cor, 0T, at leaſt, berwixt the Tropicks. 

But to examine a little: the manner and method of 
this great Action: and what kind of Bodies theſe new 

Moun- 
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Mountains would be. . Either the Sun drew up only 
the ſurface and outwardskin of the Earth,as Cupping- 
glaſſes raile Bliſters. Or his beams penetrated hens 
to the Earth,and heaved up the ſubſtance of it, as Moles 
 caſtup mole-hills. If you take the firſt merhod; theſe 
ſuperficial Mountains would be nothing bur ſo many 
baggs of Wind: and not at all anſwerable to thoſe 
huge maſles of Earth and ſtone, whereof our moun- 
cains conſiſt. And if you take the ſecond method, 
and ſuppoſe them puſht out of the ſolid Earth, and 
thrown up into the air, imagine then how deep theſe 
raics of the Sun muſt have penetrated in a few hours 
time, and what ſtrength they muſt have had, to agi- 
cate the vapours to that degree, that they ſhould be 
able to do ſuch prodigies as theſe. Several Mountains, 
upon a moderate computation, are a mile high from 
the level of the Earth. So that it was neceſlary that 
the beams of rhe Sun ſhould penetrare, at leaſt, amile 
deep, in ſo ſhort a time : and there looſen and rare- 
fie the vapours, and then tear up by the roots vaſt 


loads and extents of ground, and heave them a mile. 


high into the open air ; and all this in leſs than half 
a day. Such things ſarely are beyond all imagination: 
and ſo extravagant, that one cannot, 1n conſcience; 
ofter them to the belief of a man. Can we think that 
the Sun, who 1s two or three hours in licking up the 
Dew from the graſs, in a May-morning: ſhould be 
able, in as many more hours, to ſuck the Alps and Py- 
renteans out of the bowels of the Earth ? And not to 
ſpend all his force upon them neither. For he would 
have as much work in other Countries. To raiſe up 
Tauris, for inſtance, and Imaus, and frozen Caucaſus in 
Afid. And the mighty Atlas and the Mountains of the 
Moon in Africk- Beſides the Andes in America, which, 
they ſay, far excced all the Mountains of our Conte 
nent. One would be apt to think, that this Gentle- 
man neyer ſce the face of a Mountainous Country. 
For he writes of them, as if he had taken his Idea of 
Mountains, and the great ridges of Mountains, upon 
the Earth, from the Devil's Ditch, and Hogmagog Hills. 
And he raiſes them faſter than Muſhromes, our of the 
ground, If the New-born San, at hus firſt appearance; 

could 
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could make ſuch great havock, and ſo great changes; 
upon' the face of the Earth, what hath he been doing 
ever ſince? we never heard, nor read, of a Mountain, 
fince the memory of Man, rais'd by the heat of the 
Sun: We may therefore enquire in the laſt place; 

Why have we no Mountains made now by the 
ſame cauſes ? We have no reaſon to beheve, that the 
heat or ſtrength of the Sun 1s Icflen'd ſince thar time, 
why then does it not produce like effects? Bur I ima- 
gine he hath an anſwer for this. Namely, that the 
moiſture of the firſt Earth, when it was new-drain'd 
and marſhy, contributed much to this efte&t: which 
now its drineſs hinders. But beſides, that the drineſs 
of the Earth ſhould rather give an advantage, by the 
colle&ion of Vapours within its Cavities: However 
we might expect, according to this reaſon, that all our 
drain'd Fenns and marſhy grounds ſhould preſently be 
raisd into Mountains. Whereas we ſee them all to 
continue arrand Plains, as they were before. Bur if 
you think theſeare too little ſpots of ground to re- 
ceive a ſtrong influence from the Sun, rake Ag ypt for 
an inſtance. That's capacious cnough, and ir's over- 
flow'd every Year, and by that means made ſoft and 
moiſt to your mind, as the new Earth when it riſe 
from under the Abyſs. Why then 1s not Agypt con- 
verted into Mountains, after the inundation and re- 
tirement of Nite? I do not ſee any qualification a 
wanting according to the Excepter's Hypotheſis: A#- 
gypt hath a moiſt Soil and a ſtrong Sun; much ſtron- 
ger than the Alpes or Pyreneans have: and yet it con- 
tinues one of the plaineſt Countries upon the Earth. 
But there is ſtill a greater inſtance behind againſt this 
Hypotheſis, than any of the former: And thar is, of 
the whole Earth after the Deluge : when it had been 
oycrflow'd a ſecond time by the Abyſs ; upon the re- 
tirement of thoſe Waters it would be much what in 
the ſame condition as to moiſture, that it was 1n the 
34. Day, when it firſt became dry Land. Why then 
ſhould not the fame effect follow again, by the hear 
of the Sun: And as many new Mountains be raisd 
upon this ſecond draining of the Earth, as upon the 
firſt? Theſe are plain and obyious Inſtances, and as 

plainly 
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plainly unanſwerable. And the whole Hypotheſis, 
Which this Vertuoſo hath propos'd concerning the 
Origineof Mountains, 1s ſuch an heap of Incredibili- 
ties, and things inconſiſtent one with another, that 
Tme afraid ſhall be thought to have ſpent tod much 
time in confutation of it. _ 

In the concluſion of this Chapter, he hath an at- p. 2is. 
tempt to prove that there were Mountains before the 
Flood, becauſe there were Metals : which are commonly 
found about the Roots of Mountains. But the Theo- 
riſt, he ſays, to ſhun this great inconvenience, fairly con- 
ſents to the aboliſhing of metals out of the firſt ſtate of 
nature. Yet he's hard put co it, to prove that the 
Theoriſt hath any where aſſerted, whatſoever / he 
thought, that there were no Metals then: The firſt 
Citation he produces, only recites the opimion of. 0- | 
thers, and ſays, he. thinks they do not want their reaſons. p. 216: 
Of the two other Citations out of the Preface, the 
Firſt does not reach home, making no mention of 
Metals. And the Second is wholly miſconſtrued, and 
perverted to a ſence quite contrary to what. the Au- , 
thor intended, or the Context will bear. But how- 
ever the Theoriſt appears doubtful whether there were 
Metals, or no, in the Firſt World: and upon this 
doubt the Excepter Jays this heavy charge. Thus the 
Fidelity of Moles is aſſaulted, and another intolerable af- p.215.6. 24. 
front put upon the HOLY GHOST. For, do not both 
inform us, that the City Enoch was built, and the Ark pre: 
pared before the Flood? But how could either be done with- 
out Iron-toots ? Bur does cither Moſes, or the Holy Ghoſt 
ecli us, that there were Iron-tools, in building that 
City, or the Ark? If they do not, we onely affront 
the conſequence, which the Excepter draws from the 
words,and not the Authors of them. By whatdivine 
authority does the Animadverter aſſert, that there was 
Iron, or Iron-tools, in building this City, or that Ark? 

I'me ſure Scripture does not mention ether, upon 
thoſe occaſions. And ſeeing itmentions onely Gopher ,,,, . 
Wood and Pitch for the building of the Ark; 'tisa pre : 
ſumption rather, that there were no other Maternls 
us'd. And as to the City, 'tis true, it he fancy. the 
City which Erncch built, to hayc been hike Paris; or 
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London, he has reaſon to imagine, that they had Iron- 

tools ro make it. Bur ſuppoſe 1t was a number of 
Cottages, made of Branches of Trees, of Ofters and 

Ks: .  Bulruſhes, (and what needed they 
Mito on +» pry bg any other Houſe, when the Air was 
duxerit Cain ad xrbem extruendam; 1O temperate ) or, if you will, * of 
Nos viciſſim ab ili querime quo #%- Mfyq walls, and a Roof of Straw : 


thore credant Urbem ex quaaratis i4- : 
pidibus fuiſſe extruttam: & magw With a Fence about it to keep our 


—_ Fen bir conf Beaſts: there would be no ſuch ne- 

tiſſe. Nihil enim aliud colligere licet ex ceſlity of Iron-tools. Conlider, pray, 
verbis Moſes, quim muros ex ruds : 

materia, Cain | &- poſteris circuns- how long the World was withour 

dedifſe. Cal.in loc. knowing the uſe of Iron, in ſeveral 

parts of it, as in the North, and in America : and yer 

they had Houſes and Cities after their faſhion. For 

the Northern Countries you may ſce Olans Magnus, 

li. 12.c.13. For America, Pet. Martyr, Dec. 1. But the 

Excepter will ſave you your pains, as to the Indians, 

for he ſays himſelfin another place, that they had no 

p. 256. Inſtruments of Iron,when the Spaniards came among(t 

them. And if in thoſe late Ages of the World, they 

were ſtill without the ule of Iron, or Iron-tools, we 

have leſs reaſon to believe that the Children of Cair 

had them four or five thouſand vears before. ” 

It 1s alſo worthy our Conſideration, how many 

things muſt have been done, before they could come 

at theſe Iron-tools. How came the Children of Cain 

to dig into the Earth, I know not to what depth, to 

ſeck for a thing they had never heard of before ? 

when 1t was ſo difficult todig into the Earth without 

ſuch Tools: more difficult; methinks, than to build an 

Houſe without them. But ſuppoſe they did this, we 

know not how; and, amongſt many other Stones, or 

Earths, found that which we call Iron-ore : How did 

they know the nature and uſe of 1t? Or, if they gueſs'd 

at that, how did they know the way and manner of - 

preparing it ? By Fornaces, Wind-forges,and Smelting- 

Mills. Theſe would be as hard to make or build, 

without Iron-tools, as dwelling Houſes. And when 

they had got a Lump of Iron, till they knew how to 

remper 1t, they could not make Tools of it ſtill. Un- 

leſs Cain's Children had an Inſpiration from Heaven, I 

do not ſce how they could diſcover all theſe things, 

in 
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in ſo ſhort a time. And this is only to niake good 


Fi 


what the Theoriſt ſaid, that ſuch an Hypotheſis does 


n0t want its reaſons. And as to 7abal-cairi, let thoſe 
that poſitively aſſert that there was no Iron in the 
Firſt World, tel] us in what ſence that place is to be 
underitood. For, I believe, Iron or Braſs 1s not once 
mention'd 1n all the Theory. 


CHAF: Xb 


HIS Chapter 1s to prove that the Sea was oper 
before the Deluge. "Tis ſomething barren of 
Pliloſophical arguments, but we will begin with ſuch 
as it has, which are taken from this Topick, That the 
Fiſhes could not live in our Abyſs: and that for three 
reaſons. Firſt, becauſe 1t was too dark. 2dly. too 
cloſe, and 3adly. too cold: As for coldneſs, methinks 
he might have left that out, unleſs he ſuppoſe thac 
there are no fiſh in the frozen Seas, towards the 
North and South: which is againſt all ſence and expe= 
rience: for cold countreys abound moſt in fiſh. And 
according to reaſon, there would be more danger of 
too much warmth, in thoſe ſubterraneous waters, than 
of too much cold, 1n reſpect of the Fiſhes. 

Then as to darkneſs and cloſeneſs, this minds mie 
of the ſaying of Maimonides: That no man ever would 
believe, thata child could hiveſo many months, ſhuc 
up in its Mothers Belly, it he never had ſeen the cx- 
perience of it. There's cloſeneſs and darkneſs in the 
higheſt degree: and in Animals, that, as ſoon as born, 
cannot live without reſpiration. Whereas Fiſhes, of 
all creatures, have the leaſt need of Reſpiration, if they 
have any. And as for darkneſs, how many ſubterrane- 
ous Lakes have we ſtill, wherein Fiſhes live? And we 
can ſcarce ſuppoſe the Main and fathomleſs Ocean to 
have light to the bottom: at leaſt when it is troubled 
or tempeſtuous. How the Eyes of fiſh are, or might 
be form'd or conform'd, we cannot tell, but we 
ſee they feed and prey on the night time; and take 
baits as greedily as on the day. But it 1s likely they 
were leſs active and agile in that Abyſs, than they are 
.now ; Their life was more ſluggiſh then, and their 
motions 
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motions more ſlow. As being ſtill in that wo#2b of na- 
cure that was broke up at the Deluge. And as to 
Air, they would have enough for their imperte&t way 
of breathing in thar ſtate. Bur if they have a more 
perfect now, which 1s ſtill a queſtion: They nught 
have ſome paſſages, in their body, open'd, ( at the dis- 
ruption of the Abyſs ) when they were born into the 
light and free air, which were not open'd before. As 
we ſec in Infants, upon their birth, a new paſſage is 
made into their lungs, and a new cigculation of the 
bloud, which before took another courle. 

So much for pretended reaſons and Philoſophy. 
The reſt of this long Chapter 1s ſpent either in conſe- 
quences made from Scripture, or in a prolix diſcourſe 
about Rain. As to Scripture, He makes this the firſt 
objection, that, whereas Adam had a dominion given 
him over the fiſh of the Sea, 1t could have no effect, 
if they were encloſed in the Abyſs. Adam had no more 
dominion given him over the fiſh of the Sea,than over 
the fowls of the Air: which he could not come art, 
or ſcize at his pleaſure, unleſs he could fly into the 
air after them. Adam was made Lord of all Animals 
upon this Earth, and had a right to uſe them for his 
conveniency, when they came into his power. ButI 
do not believe that Adam was made ſtronger than a 
Lyon, nor could maſter the Leviathan, or command 
him to the ſhore. He had a right however, and his po- 
ſterity, to diſpoſe of all creatures for their uſe and fer- 
vice, whenſoeyer,upon occaſion offered, they fell in- 
to their power. 

Next he ſays, The Waters were gather'd into one 
place, and a Firmament was made to divide the Wa- 
ters from the Waters. Well, allow this, tell us then 
what was that Firmament. For it 1s ſaid there, that 
God ſet the Sun, Moon, and Stars, in the Fiamament. 
Therefore you can argue nothing from this, unleſs you 
{uppoſe Supercelcſtial Waters: which, when you have 
prov'd, we will give you an account of the Subcele- 
ftial, and of the Subterraneous. And here the Ex- 
cepter cites ſome things from the Theory, that are not 
1 the ſecond Edition, and therefore the Theoriſt 1s 
not concernd to anſwer them. | 
Laſtly, 
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_ Laſtly, The Excepter comes to his long Harangut 
in cominendation of the Clouds and of R 
rakes up a great part of this Chapter. In his Exo6r- 
dium he makes this Complement to the Clouds.Sorte- 
times they mount up and fly aloft, as if they forgat, or dif- 
dain'd the meanneſs of their Origin. Sometimes again they 
fink and ſloop ſo low.as if they repented of their former proud 
aſpirings, and did remorſeful humble penance for their 
high preſumption. , And though I may not ſay they weep to. 
expiate their arrogance, or kiſs the earth with bedewed 
Cheeks in token of their penitence ; yet they often proftrate 
in the duſt, and ſweep the loweſt grounds of all, with their 
miſty foggy trains. One while they, &c. This Harangue 
about the Clouds and Rain, 1s purſued for fourteen 
or fifteen pages, and, with ſubmiſſion to better judg- 
ments, I take it to be a Countrey-Sermon, about the 
uſefulneſs of Rain. And,I believe, whoſoever reads it, 
will, both from its matter and form, be of the ſame 
opinion. I do nor ſpeak this in derogation to his Ser- 
mon, but he would have done better, methinks, to 
have printed itin a pamphler by it ſelf; there being 
no occaſion for it in this Theory. 
Towards the concluſion of.the Chapter; He anſwers 
an objection made by the Theoriſt againſt the ſuppoſed 
Iflands and Continents in the Firſt Earth. Namely,That 
it would render the propagation of mankind difficult, into 
thoſe broken parts of theWorld. And the many imperfect 
ſhifting anſwers which the Excepter g1ves,or conjectures 
without authority, do but confirm the objection of 
the Theoriſt, or make his words true, quod Res efſet 
difficilis explicatu. Whichis all that the Theorift ſaid 
upon that Subject. 


CHAT. XL 


* HIS is a ſhort Chapter, and will be ſoon diſ- 
patch'd. Tis to prove that the Rainbow was 
before the Flood. And notwithſtanding that, a good 


ſign that there ſhould never be a Flood again. This 


1s to me a Paradox, but he confirms it by a greater 


ain: which 


Pp: 246! 


Paradox: for he ſays, God might as well (as to fignt- . 


ficancy,or authenticalneſs ) have appointed the Sun, as 


the 
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the Rainbow, for a ſign that there never ſhould have been 
another Flood. © So that if God hid ſaid to Noah, 1 do 
aſſure thee there ſhall never be a ſecond Deluge, and 
for a ſign of this, Behold T ſet the Sun in the Firmament : 
This would have done as well, he ſays, as the Rainbow. 
Thar 1s, 1n my judgment, it would have done nothing 
at all, more than the bare promiſe. And if it had 
done no more than the-bare promiſe, 1t was fuperflu- 
ous. Therefore if the Rainbow was no more than 
the Sun would have been; it was a ſuperfluous ſign. 
They to whom theſe two f1gns are of equal fignifi- 
cancy and effe&t, lye withour the reach of all eon- 
viction, and I am very willing to indulge them their 
p.257- OWN OPINIONS. 

But he ſays, God ſometimes has made things to be ſigns; 
that are common and uſual. Thus the fruit of a Tree grow- 
ing in Paradiſe,was made a ſign of man's Immortality. But 
how does it appear that this was a common Tree: or 
that it was given to Adam asalign that he ſhould be 

2 Kings 13. IMMortal? neither of theſe appear from Scripture. 
77- Secondly, he ſays, Shooting with bow and arrows upon the 
ground, was made a ſign to Joaſh of his prevailing againſt 
the Syrians. This was only a command to make war 
againſt Syria, and a Prophecy of ſucceſs ; both de- 
Lver'd in a Symbolical or Hieroglyphical way. The 
command was fignified by bidding the King ſhoot 
an arrow, which was the ſign of War. And the ſign 
of Victory or of divine aſliſtance, was the Prophets 
ſtrengthening the King's hands ro draw the Bow. This 
1s nothing as to a ſign given in Nature, or from the 
Natural World, in confirmation of a Divine Promiſe: 
which 1s the thing we are only to conſider. | 

All thereſt of this Chapter is lax diſcourſe without 
proof. And as to the ſignificancy of the Rainbow, 

+ upon ſuppoſition that it was a New Appearance: And 

Zap. Thew: ts inſfignificancy upon ſuppoſition that it was an Old 

#2: ©. 5- Appearance, we have ſpoken fo fully in the Theory it 
ſelf, that 1t would be needleſs here to make any lon- 
gcr ſtay upon this argument, 
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T HIS Chapter is. concerning: Paradiſe; But our 
Author fairly baulksall che difficulties in that 
Doctrine, and contents himſelf - with a. few generals; 
which every body. knows:-' The Do&ruie of Paradiſe 
conſiſts chiefly of two-parts; the fire or place of-ic :; 
and the ſtate; ori properties-of it.. As to.the firſky.:1f 
the Excepter wou'd have-: confuted.the: Theory-;he 
ſhould have fer down thei Concluſtons-that are 'ad- 
vanc'd by the Theory, concerning ithe:place of Para- z,.. 7% 
diſe, which are theſe; Firſt, The place of Paradiſe can- book 2. ch, 1. 
not be determin'd by Scripture only: . | Neither the 
word Mehkeddem, (Gen. 2. 8. )nor the four Rivers men- 
tioned there, make the place of it defineaþk..Secondly; 
The place of Paradiſe cannot be determin'd by the 
Theory. Secing then neither Scripture, nor Reaſon de- 
termine the place of Paradiſe, if we will determine ir, 
it muſt be by Antiquity. And if we appeal to Anti- 
quity 1n this caſe, we ſhall find, firſt, that it was nor : 
in Meſopotamia. Secondly, that according to the plu- 
rality. of Votes, both amongſt the Heathen and Chri- 
{tian Authors, 1t was plac'd in the other Hemiſphere. 
And this 1s all the Theory ſays upon that Point. As 
you may ſee Eng. Theor. Book 2. ch. 7. and Lat. Theor: 
2d. Edit. p. 194. @ p. 214, 215. Wherefore if the Ani- 
madyverter would undertake to confute the Theory 
in this Point, he ſhould have confuted thoſe four Par- 
ticulars. Bur he ſlips over theſe, and gives us only 
a Paraphraſe upon ſome Verſes in the 2d. and 3d. p. 24: 
Chap. of Gen.-which ſays little ro this purpoſe, and 
yet more than 1t proves. | 

In the Second place, As to the ſtate and properties 
of Paradiſe, or the Antediluvian world ; The longevity 
of the Antediluvians 1s the thing he inſiſts upon. But 
this he handles ſo looſely, that in the concluſion of þ. 24. 
his diſcourſe, one cannot tell whether he affirms 1t,or 
demies it. This Sceprtical humour of the Excepter hath 
been taken notice of before, and 'tis continued 1n this 
Chapter, where there.1s little or nothing poſuiyely 
determin'd. The Theoriſt, on the contrary, crpp0ey 
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affirms the Longevity of the Antediluvians, and gives 
theſe reaſons for his aſſertion. Firſt, becaule all the 
Lives, and all the Generations recorded in Scripture, 
before the Flood, from Father ro Son, 1n a Line of 
ſixteen hundred: years, are Jongeval. Of ſix, ſeven, 
cighr, nine hundred yeats a-piece. Sccondly, Anti- 
quity, both Greek and Barbarian, haveatteſted theſame 
thing; and recorded the Tradition. Thitdly, the Ge- 
rierations recorded in Sctipture after the Flood,as they 
exteed the tera of facceeding Ages, ſo they decline 
by degrees from the Antediluvian Longevity. Laſtly, 
Fatob complains of the ſhortneſs of his life, and few- 
neſs of his days, ih compariſon: of his Forefathers,when 
he had liy'd otie hundred and thirty' years; which 
had been 4 gtoundleſs complaint, if his Anceſtors had 
not lived much longer. 

Theſe two laſt reaſons the Excepter has notthought 
fir to rake notice of, And, ih anſwer to the rwo for- 
mer, he hath onely the uſual ſubrerfuges. As, that 
the long lives - of the Antediluvian Parriarchs was a 
thing exttavrdinaty arid providental: confin'd to 
their Perſons; not ofa general extent, nor according 
to the courſe of Nature. Bur how does this appear 2 
It muſt be made our, either by Scripture or Reaſon. 
Scripture makes no diſtinction, nor exception of Per- 
ſons in this caſe ; All, whereof it bath left any account, 
as to term of life, are declar'd to have liv'd ſeveral 
hundreds of years. And why ſhould we not conclude 
the ſame thing concerning the reſt ? Then as to Rea- 
ſon, you cannot ſuppoſe Longevity, in that World, a- 
gainſt reaſon or nature, unleſs you firſt ſuppoſe the 
form and conſtitution of that World ro have been the 
ſame with the preſent: Whichis to beg the Queſtion. 
Admitting that form and conſtitution of the firſt Hea- 
vens and Earth, which the Theory hach given, Lon- 
gevity- will be a natural conſequnce of it. And ha- 
ving ſuch a courſe of nature laid before us, as agrees 
with the reports of Scripture, and with general Tra- 
dition, why ſhould we quit that, to comply with an 
imaginary preſumption: that theſe were miraculouſly 
preſerv'd, and all the reſt were ſhort-liv'd. Iknow he 
pretends, we may as well conclude all Mcn were Gy- 

ants 
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ants in thoſe days, becauſe Moſes ſays, There were Giants 
pon the Earth in thoſe days, Gen. 6. 4. as conclude 
that all Men wege long-liv'd in thoſe days, ' becauſe 
Moſes mentions ſome that were ſo. There had been 
ſome pretence for this, if Moſes had made a diſtinction 
of two races of Men in the firſt World: Long-livers 
and ſhort-livers; as he hath diſtinguiſht the Giants 
from the common Raceof Mankind. . Or, as he hath 
ſaid in one caſe, There were Grants on the Earth in thoſe 
days. So if he had ſaid 1n the other, there were Long- 
livers upon the Earth in thoſe days: and upon that, had 
given us a Liſt of the Long-liv'd Patriarchs: this 1n- 
deed would have made the caſes pretty parallel. Burt, 
on the contrary; Moſes makes no ſuch diſtinction of 
long-living and ſhort-living races, before the. Flood ; © 
nor yet notes it as a mark of divine favour, or extraor- 
dinary beniediction upon thoſe perſons that liv'd ſo 
long. Therefore, not to ſuppoſe it general ro Man- 
kind at that time, is a groundleſs reſtriction, which is 
neither founded upon Scripture nor Reaſon. _ 

As to the ſecond Argument for Antediluvian lon- - 
gevity, taken from Tradition and the Teſtimony of the 
Ancients; He objects, that Foſephus does not ſeem top. 276,277! 
be farm 1n that opinion himſelt. But what then? The 
Theoriſt lays no ſtreſs upon Foſephus's ſingle opinion, 
but refers to the Teſtimonies of choſe Authors, whe- 
ther Greeks, or ſuch as have given an account of the 
fgyptian, Chaldean, and Phenician Antiquities ; which 
are call'd in by Foſephas, as witnefles of this Truth or 
Tradition, concerning the long lives of the firſt Men. | 
And atlaſt, the Excepter ſeems content, this Tradition p. 278; 
ſhould be admitted: ſeeing the Authors are t00 many, 
and too conſiderable, to have their Teſtimonies queſtion'd 
or rejeted. Bur then he will makea further Fo Kang 
IWWhy there ſhould not alſo bea Traditipn concerning 
the Perpetual Equinox, or Perpetual Spring, upon which 
this Longevity depended. But this Queſtion 1s fully 
anſwer'd, and the Tradition fully made out before, in 
the 87h. Chapter, which I need not here repeat. In hke 
manner, all the ſecondary Queſtions which he there 
mentions, depending upon, and being included 1n this 
firſt, receive their reſolution from it. For whena per- 
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petual Equinox is once truly ſtatcd, there 1s no diff- 


culty concerning the reſt. 
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After theſe conteſts about 'Traditiens, he hath one 
or two Reaſons againſt this Antediluvian Longevity. 
Firſt, Becauſe the Earth, by this means, would have 
been ovyer-ſtockt with People before the time of the 
Deluge. Secondly, They ſhould all have been of the 
ſame Longevity before the Flood. Neither of thele, 
methinks, have any ſtrength in them. As to the firſt, 
That Earch was much more capacious than this 15, 
where the Sea takes away half of its Surface, and ren- 
ders it uninhabitable. And whereas he ſuggeſts, as a 
recompence, 7 hat Mountains have more ſurtace and ca- 
pacity than Plains; Thar's true, but they are alſo leſs 
habitable, by reaſon of their barrenneſs and rugged- 
neſs. Who can believe that there are as many People 
in Wales, as in other parts of England, upon the ſame 
compals of level ground? Or no more in Helland,than 
upon 4 like number of Acres upon the Alpes or Pyre- 
zeans? There would be room enough for twice as many 
People as there are in the World, and twice as many 
Animals, if there was food enough to nouriſh them. 
But here I have two things to complain of, as foul 
play : Firſt, the Excepter cites the Theory parmnally. 
Secondly, he does nor mark the place whence he takes 
that citation: as if it was on purpole to hide his par- 
tiality. The words he cites are theſe, If we allow the 
firſt Couple, at the end of one hundred years, or of the firſt 
Centiiry, to have left ten pair of Breeders, which is an eafie 
ſuppoſution, there would ariſe from theſe in fiſteen hundred 
years, a greater number than the Earth was capable of: 
athiwing every pair to multiply in the ſame decuple pro- 
portion the firſt pair did. Here the Exceprter ſtops, and 
makes this inference,thatupon an eafte ſuppoſerion,which 
the Theoriſt makes and allows, the Earth would have 
been over-ſtockt in fifteen hundred years. This is an 
eaſie ſuppoſition tor the firſt Century, as the Theoriſt pur 
1: Bur it would be a very unealie one for the follow- 
ing Centuries; when they came to be at any conlſide- 
rable diſtance from the beginning. And therefore the 
Theoriſt tells you, in that very Page, 7he ſame meaſure 
cannot runequally threugh all the Ages. And inhis Cal- 

culation 
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culation you ſee, after the firſt Century, he hathtaken 
only a quadruple proportion for the increaſe of mankind. 
As judging that a moderate and reaſonable meaſure betwixe 
the Higheſt and the Loweft. This the Excepter raighe 
calily have obſerved, and as eaſily ayoided this mill 
application of the words of the Theoriſt, - 
 Hisſecond reaſon againſt theantediluvian longevity 
is {lighter than the firſt. For he pretends thart all the 
Antediluvians, upon that ſuppoſition; ſhould have 
been equally long-liv'd. You may as well ſay, that all 
the children of the ſame parents, and thar live inthe 
ſame place, ſhould now be cqually long-liv'd; the ex- 
ternal world being the ſaine to them all.But, beſides ac- 
cidents, their /tamna and conſtitutions might then be 


of a different ſtrength, as well as now: tho' they were 


born of the ſame Parents, and liv'd in the fatne Air. 
Laſtly, he moves a difficulty about the multiplication 
of Animals in the firſt Wotld; that they would have 
been too numerous before the Flood. I can fay ho- 
thing to that, nor He neither, upon good groutids: 
unleſs we knew what Species's of Animals were then 
made, and in what degrees they multiplied. The 
Theoriſt always ſuppoſes a Divine Providerice to ſu- 
perintend, proportion, and deteftmine, both the num- 
ber and food of Animals upon the Earth : ſuitably to 
the conſtitution and circumſtances of every World. 
And ſeeing that Earth was no leſs under the care and 
direction of Providence, than the preſent, we may 
conclude that due meaſures were taken for adjuſting 
the numbers and food of Animals in ſuch manner, as 
neither to be a burthen to one another, nor to man. 


CHAT XIV. 


T HIS Chapter is againſt the Explication of the 
Deluge by the Diſſolution of the Earth. That dif- 
ſolutioh, as 1s pretended, being unfir or inſufficientto 
produce ſuch an effe&t. And to prove this, the Anti- 
theoriſt gives us five Arguments, whereof the firſt is 
this: Moſes having left us an accurate deſcription of 
Paradiſe, according to the proper rules of 7 Pg OARD 
a deſcription would have been improper and inſuft- 


» 
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cient to determine the place of Paradiſe, and conſe- 
quently uſclels, if the Earth had been difloly'd: and”) 
by that means the bounds of thoſe Countreys, and \. _ 
the Chanels of thoſe Rivers, broken and chang'd. This 
objection, Tme afraid, will fall heavier upon Moſes, or 
upon the Excepter himſelf, than upon the Theoriſt. 
However one would have expected that the Excepter 
ſhould have determin'd here the place of Faradiſe, in 
yertue of that deſcription. So learned and ſagacious 
a perſon, having before him an exact draught of Pa- 
radiſe, according to the proper rules of Topography, could 
not fail to lay his finger upon the very ſpot of ground 
where it Rood, Yet I do not find that he hath ven- 
turd to determine the place of Paradiſe, either in this 
Chapter, or in the precedent. Which gives me a 
great {uſpicion,that he was not ſatisfied where it ſtood, 
notwithſtanding the Moſaical Topography. Now if 
It cannot be underſtood or determin'd by that Topo- 
graphy, one of theſe two things muſt be allowed, ci- 
ther that the deſcription was inſufticient and incfte- 
Etual : or that there has been ſome great change in 

the. Earth, whereby the marks of 1t arc deſtroy'd; 
namely, the bounds of Countrics, and the courſes 
of the Rivers. If he take the ſecond of theſe anſwers, 
he joyns with the Theoriſt. It the firſt, he reflects, 
according to his way of arguing, upon the honour 

of Moſes, or confutes himlſelt. | 
p. 2866 Bur hereis ſtill a further charge: Moſes's deſcription 
of Paradiſe would have been Falſe ( which he notes for 
Dorrid blaſphemy ) it the Earth was broken ar the De- 
luge. For then thoſe Rivers, by which Moſes deſcribes 
Paradiſe, could not have becn before the Flood. Bur 
why ſo, I pray * The Theorilt ſuppoles Rivers before 
the Flood, in great plenty: and why not like to theſe ? 
And if their chanels were very much chang'd by the 
Flood, thats no more than what good Inter- 
preters ſuppoſe. Being unable, upon any other ſup- 
poſition, to give an account, why 1t 1s ſo hard (not- 
withſtanding Moſes's deſcription) to determine the place 
of Paradiſe. Now where is the Blaſphemy of this: 
ibid. Horrid Blaſphemy againſt the holy Ghoſt? A rude and 
injudiciousdetence of Scripture, by railing and illlan- 
SUagec, 
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guage, 1sthe true way toleſlen and diſparage it... Eſpe- 
ciatly when we. make our own conſequences to-be of 
the ſame authority with the Word of God : and what 
focycr 1s againſt them, muſt be charg'd with : blaſ- 
phemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt. Is 1t riot a-ſtrange 
thing that the Diſfolution of the Earth ſhould be made 
Blaſphemy ? when the Prophets and inſpir'd Anthors 
ſpeak ſo often of the Diſruptions, Frafions, Concaſfions, See Review; 
and Subverſions.of the Earth: And that yery cxprefſion, ?: 35: &<- 
that the Earth-is diſſolsd, is a Seripture-expreſlion. 
( Pſal. 75. 3. 1a. 24. 19. Amos 9. 5.) which, methinks, 
might have been enough to; have -pratected- it from 
the imputation of blaſphemy. Bur:there is nothing 
fafe againſt blind zeal, . and opinionative' ignorance 3 
which, by how much they find themſelves weaker in 
reaſons, by ſo much they become more  yiolent in 
paſſions. | 

But to return to the , objetion; i-pon the: whole 
matter, he caſts the burthen of the charge boos Mo- 
fes himſclf, as we noted before. For take whether Hy- 
potheſis you will, that: the ; Earth was, or was nor; : 
broken: the queſtion ſtill returns, if the Moſaical To- 
pography was exa&t and ſufficient, why can -we' not 
yet find out the ſituation of Paradiſe? 'Tis now above 
three thouſand years ſince Moſes dyed, and men have 
been curious and very inquifitive, 1n all ages, to find 
our the place of Paradiſe: but it is not. found out to 
this day to any ſatisfa&tion. So that, methinks; upon 
the whole, the Theory, which ſuppoſeth the Earth * 
very much chang'd, makes the faireſt Apology both 
for Moſes and mankind, in this particular. But to pro- 
eced to his ſecond Argument. 

Secondly, ſays the Excepter, The diſſolution of the ». 88. 
Earth could not be the cauſe of the general Flood, becauſe 
it would have utterly deftroy d Noali's Ark, and all that 
were init, I thought the Theoriſt had effectually pre- 
vented this objection, by puting the Ark under the 
conduct of its Guardian Aftgels, and of a miracutous z,, 7;... 
Providence. Theſe are his words, I think it had been »v- 108. 
impoſſible for the Ark to have liv'd upon the raging Abyſs, 
er for Noah and his family to have beet preſerv d, if there 
bad n0t been a miraculous hand of Providence to take care 
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of them. Now, cither the Excepter did not take no- 
ticc of this paſſage in the Theory, or' he docs not allow 
that a miraculous hand was ſufticient'to preſerve the 
Ark: orthirdly; he made an objection, which he knew 
himſelf, co be impertinent. And, I confeſs, I am in- 
clinable to think the laſt is true. For as to the firſt, 
he confeſles ( p. 354.) that the Theory repreſents the 
Ark, with its Guardian Angels about it, * in the extremi- 
ty of the Flood. And as to the ſecond, He hunſelf 
makes uſe of a miraculous power to preſerve the Ark, 
upon his Hypotheſis : in anſwer to the- eighth objetti- 
ON, P. 351, 352,&c. Why then may not we make uſe 
of the ſame power and -with che ſame effect? Ir re- 
mainstherefore, i that he was conſcious to himlſelt thar 
he made this objection tono purpole. 

But thar is not all : He has alſo us'd foul play in his 
citation. For whereas the great danger of the Ark would 
be ar the firſt fall of the Earth, or the diſruption of 
the Abyſs; The Theoriſt, he ſays, to prevent this; makes 
the Ark to be a-float by the Rains, before the: Abyls 
was broken. Burt is that all the Theoriſt ſays in thar 
place ? does he not aſſign ' another way chow the Ark 
might be a-float? namely, ' in: a River, or in a Dock. 
Theſe arc the words of the Theory, So as the Ark, if 
it could not float upon theſe Rain-waters, at leaſt taking 
the advantage of a River, or of a dock or ciſtern made t0 
receive them, it might be a-float before the Abyſs was bro- 
ken open. And theſe words being 1n the fame place 
whence he makes his citation, it muſt be a wilful diſ- 
ſimulation not to take notice of them. Bur he ſee they 
would have taken off the edge of his objection, and 
therefore thought fir not ro couch upon them. Bur 
after all, there 1s no neceflity that the Ark ſhould: be 
a-float, before the Earth broke. Thoſe things were 
premis'd'in the Theory, only ro ſoften the way to men - 
that arc hard of belicf in ſuch extraordinary matters. 


_ For the Angels, ( whoſe miniſtery we openly own, up- 


ontheſe grand occaſions ) could as cafily have held 
the Ark, a-float, in the Air, as on the” water. And 
the Ark, being an Emblemot the Church, God certain- 


ly did give his Angels charge over it; that they ſhould 


bear it up in their hands, that it might not be daſh'd againſt 
a 
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a ftone. And this having been' more than once; pro- 
feſt by the Theoriſt, wemuſt again conclude,this ob- 
jection ſuperfluous and uſeleſs. | it big 1 

The third objection 1s this. , If the Earth had been 
thus diflolv'd, 7he preſent Earth would have been,in like- 
lihood, of another figure, than what how. it bears. Theſe 
are lis words, but I ſuppoſe he means, that it would 
have been of another form; as to Seaand Land: And 
che reaſon he gives 1s this: Becauſe, ſays he, it would 
have broke firſt, inthe Equator, and conſequently that 
part falling down firſt, would have been (wallowed up 
by the waters, and become all Sea. Whereas we 
find, that under the Equator that then was ( which he. 
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ſuppoſerh the preſent, Ecliprick') the dry ground is of ibid: 


' mo ooins extent and continuity. We need not ex- 
amine his account of Sea and Land, becauſe it pro- 
ceeds upon a falſe ſuppoſition. He relapſes here 1nto 


his former Aſtronomical error, or to his firſt adds a ge.,..;. 


ſecond; viz. That the Earth, when itchang'd its fitua- 
tion, chang'd its Poles and Circles. This 1s. a great 
miſtake; the change of poſition 1n reſpe&t of the 
Heavens, did not change the places of 1ts Cirges an 
reſpeEt to 11s own Globe. As when you change a 
Sphere or a Globe our of a right fituation 1nto an. ob- 
lique, the Circles do not change their places; as.to that 
Sphere or Globe: bur have only another poſition to 
the Heavens. The Earth's Ecliptick runs through the 
ſame places it did before : and the EquinoCtial regis; 
ons of that Earch were the ſame with che Equinoctial 
regions of this; only bear another poſture ro the Hea- 
vens and the Sun. Theſe Circles have not charigd 
places with one another, as he imagines: and which 1s 
worſe, would father this imagination upon the Theory ; 
in theſe words, under the Ecliptick (which, in the Pri« 
mitive ſituation of the Earth, ( ACCORDING TO THE 
THEORT) was its Equinoflial, and divided the Globe 
into two Hemiſpheres, as the Equator does now ) the dry 
ground, &c. He that affirms this; with reſpe&t to the 
Earth, neither underſtands the Theory, nor the Dodtrine 
of the Sphere. Bur let's preſs no further upon a miſtake. 

The tourth objection is this : Thar ſuch a Difſo- 


lution of the Earth, would have caus'd great SO 


before. 
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neſs after the Flood. Partly by turning uplome dry 
and unfruirful' parts of the Earth: and partly by the 
ſoil and filth that would be lefc upoh its ſurface. As. 
to the firſt, I willingly allow, that ſome of the interi- 
our and barren'parts of the Earth mighc be turn'dup ; 
as we now ſee in Mountainous and wild Countries : 
bat this rather confirms the Theory, than weakens 1t. 
But as to the ſecond, that the filth and ſoil would 
have made the Earth more barren; I cannot allow 
that. For good Husbandmen overflow their grounds, 
to make their crop more rich. And 'tis generally ſup- 
pos'd, that the Inundation-of Nile, and the mud it 
leaves behind it, makes Mgypt more fruuful. Beſides, 
this part of the objection lies againſt the common ex- 
plication of the Deluge, as well as againſt that which 
1s given by the Theory. For 1f you ſuppoſe an uni- 
verſal Deluge, let it come from what cauſes you pleaſe, 
it muſt overflow all the Earth, and leave mud and ſlime 
and filth upon the ſurface of it. And conſequently 
cauſe barrennels, according to this argumentation. : 
He -adds another conſideration under this head, 
ngndly, thatif the Earth had been difſolv'd in this 
manner, All the:buildings erefed before the Flood, would 
have been ſhaken down, or elſe overwhelmed. Tet we read 
of ſome that outſtood the Flood, and were not demoliſh d. 
Such were the pillars of Seth, and the Cities Henochia 
znd Joppa. As'to Seth's pillars, they are generally ac- 
counrced fabulous. And Iperceaive the excepter -will 
not vouch for them. For he concludes, ( p.295. ) I hnow 
the.wery being is queſtion'd of Seth's pillars, &c. It he 
will not detend them, why ſhould l take the pains to 
confute them ? I do not love to play with a Man, that 
will putnothing to the ſtake. That will have his 
chance to win, * can loſe nothing, becauſe he ſtakes 
nothing. Then as to the City Hencchia, it hath no au-. 
thority, but that of AnzizsViterbienſfis, and his Beroſus, 
A Book generally -exploded, as fictitions. Laſtly, as to 
Zoppa, the authority indeed is better, though ſtill un- 
certain, Burt however, ſuppoſe the ruincs of one Town 
remain'd after the Flood, does this prove that the 
Earth was not diflolv'd? I do not doubt, but there 
were ſcyeral tracts of the Earth, much greater than 


thar 
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that Town, that were not broken allto pieces by their 
fall. But you and your Ereliſh Hiſtorian are miſtaken; 
if you ſuppoſe the Altars and Inſcriptions mention'd 
by Mela, to have been Antediluyian Altars and Inſcri- 
ptions. Unleſs you will make the Fable of Perſeus and 
Andromeda, and the Sea-Monſter, to have been an An- 
tediluvian Fable. Neither hath your Hiſtorian been 
lucky in tranſlating thoſe words of Me/a, cum religione 
plurima, with the grounds and principles of their religion, 
which ſigmfie only, with a religious care or ſuperſtition. 
Bur to leave Fables, and proceed. 

His laſt Argument againſt the Diſſolution 1s this. 
Had the Diſlolution of the Earth been the caule of the 
Deluge, It would have made God's Covenant with Noah 
a very vain and trifling thing. So much is true, That 
the Deluge, in the courſe of Nature, will not return 
again in the ſame way. Butunleſs God prevent it, 1c 
both may and will return in another way: That is, if 
the World continue long enough, the Mountains will 
wear and fſink,and the Waters in proportion riſe: and 
overflow the whole Earth. ' As 1s plainly ſhewn, by a 
parallel caſe, in the jir/? Book of the Theory, ch. 4. Be? 
fides, God might, when he pleas'd, by an extraordi- 
nary power, and for the ſins of Men, bring another 
Deluge upon the World. And tharis the thing which 
Noah ſeems to have fear'd, and which God, by his Co- 
venant, ſecur'd him againſt. For, as the Excepter hath 
ſaid himſelf, in anſwering an harder objection, (p.15 2.) 
Ilhen God aſſigned to the Waters the place of their abode, 
he did not intend to fortifie them in it againſt his own om- 
nipotence, or to deveſt himſelf of his Sovereign Prerogative 
of calling them forth when he pleaſed. This being allow'd, 
with what we ſaid before, thac Covenant was not vain 
or trifling, either in reſpect of an ordinary or extra- 
ordinary Providence. 

Thus we have done with all the Exceptions againſt 
the Theory. For the two next Chapters are concer- 
ning a new Hypotheſis of his own. And the Jaſt of 
all, exceptsnot againſt the truth os the Theory, bur 
the certainty of it. In reflection upon this whole 
matter, give me leave to declare Two things; Firſt, 
Thar I haycnor — omitted any one Objetti- 
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on that I thought of moment. Secondly, ThatT have 
not from theſe Exceptions found reaſon to change any 
part of che Theory,nor to alcer my opinion, as toany 
particular in it. No doubt there are ſeveral Texts of 
Scripture, which, underſtood according to the Letter 
in a Vulgar way, ſtand croſs, both to this, and other 
natural Theories. And a Child that had read the firſt 
Chapters of Geneſis, might have oblerv'd thus, as well 
as the Excepter: but could not have loaded hischarge 
with ſo much bitterneſs. Some Men, they ſay,though 
of no great Valour, yer will fight cxcellently well be- 
hind a Wall. The Excepter, behind a Text of Scri- 
pture, is very fierce and rugged. But 1n the open 
Ficld of Reaſon and Philoſophy, he's gentle and rra- 
&able. The Theoriſt had declar'd his intentions,and 
oblig'd himſelf, ro give a full account of Moſes his 
Coſmopeia, or ſix-days Creation : bur did nor think it 
proper to be done in the Vulgar Language, nor be- 
fore the whole Theory was compleated. This mighc 
have ſpard much of the Excepter's pains; Bur ill that 
account be given, if the Exceprter thinks fic ro conti- 
five his Animadverſions, and go thorough the Two 
laſt Books, as he hath done the two firit, 1t will nor 
be unacceptable to the 'Theoriſt. Provided it be done 
with ſincerity, in reciting the words, and repreſenting 
the ſence of the Author. 


CHAP. XV. 


N This Chapter the Anti-theoriſt lays down a new 

Hypotheſis for the Explication of the Deluge. And 
the War 1s chang'd, on his fide, from Offentive, to 
Defenſive. *Tis but fair that he ſhould lie down in 
his turn: and if ſome blows ſmart a little, he muſt 
not complain, becauſe he begun the Sport. Bur let's 
cry his Hypotheſis, without any further ceremony. 
The firſt Propoſition laid down for the eſtabliſhing 
of it, is this: That the Flocd was but fifteen Cubits high, 
above the ordinary level of the Earth. This is an un- 
merciful Paradox, and a very unlucky beginning; 
For under what notion muſt this Propoſition be re- 
celyd? 
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cciv'd? As a Poftulatum, or as a Concluſion ? Tf it be a 
Poſtulatum, ic muſt be clear from its own, light, or 
acknowledg'd by general conſent. It cannot pretend 
to be clear from its own light, becauſe it is matter 
of Fact, which 1s not known, but by Teſtimony. Ne- 
cher is it generally acknowledg'd: For the general 
Opinion 15s, that the Waters cover'd the tops of the 
Mountains; Nay, that they were fifteen Cubits higher 
than the tops of the Mountains. And this he con- 
feſles himſelf, in theſe words: We ſball find there is a 
great miſiake in the common Hypotheſis, touching their 
depth: namely, of the Waters. For Whereas they have 
been ſuppoſed to be fifteen Cubits higher than the higheſt 
Mountains: They were indeed but fifteen Cubits high in 
all, above the Surface of the Earth. And this Opinion, 
or Doctrine, he calls, The general ſtanding Hypotheſis : 
The uſual Hypotheſis : The uſual ſence they have put up- 
on the Sacred Story. It muſt not therefore be mage a 
Poſtulatum, that ſuch an Hypotheſis 1s falſe, bur the 
falſity of it muſt be demonſtrated by good Proofs. 
Now Ido not find that this new Hypotheſis, of a 
fifteen-cubit-Deluge, offers at any more than one ſingle 
proof, namely, from Ger. 7. 20. But before we pro- 
 ceed to the examination of that,give me leave to note 
one or two things, wherein the new-Theoriſt ſeems to 
be inconſiſtent with himſelf, or with good ſence. 


Ar his entrance upon this new Hypotheſis, he hath 
theſe words, (P.300.) Not that I will be bound to defend 
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what T ſay, as true and real,&c. But why then does he 


trouble himſelf, or the World, with an Hypotheſis, 
which he does not believe to be true and real? or if 
he does belicye it to be fo, Why will he not defend 


it? for we ought todefend truth. + But he ſays more-. 


over, ( p.302.11n. 19. ) Our ſuppoſition ſtands ſupported by 


Divine authority : as being founded upon Scripture. Which 


tells us, as plainly as it can ſpeak, that the Waters prevailed 
but fifteen Cubits upon the Earth. It his Hypotheſis be 
founded upon Scripture: and upon Scripture 25 plain- 
ly as it can ſpeak, Why will not he defend it as true 
and real? For to be ſupported by Scripture, and by 
plain Scripture, is as much as we can alledge for the 
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Articles of our Faith: which every one ſurely 15s bound 
to defend. 

But this is not all the difficulty we meet with. The 
whole period which we quoted runs thus. Not that [ 
will be bound to defend what I ſay, as true or real ; any 
more than to believe ( what Icannot well endure to ſpeak ) 


* that the Church of God has ever gone on in an irrational 


p. 312. ult, 


way of explaining the Deluge. Which yet ſhe muſt needs 
have done, if there be no other rational method of explain- 
ing it, and no other intelligible Cauſes of it, than what the 
Theory has propos d; Now tor the word Theory, put the 
word Excepter,or Excepter's ns rn and ſee 1f this 
charge, That the Church of God has ever gone on in an 
zrrational way of explaining the Deluge, docs nor fall as 
much upon the Excepter's new Hypotheſis, as upon 
the Theory. If the Church-Hypotheſis was rational, 
what need he have invented a new one ? why does he 
not propoſe that Hypotheſis, and defend it? T'me a- 
fraid it will be found that he does not only contra- 
dict the Church-Hypotheſis, but reject itas miſtaken 
and irrational. For what 1s the Church-Hypotheſis, 
but the Common Hypotheſis? ( p. 300.lin.24. ) The gene- 
ral fianding Hypotheſis: The »ſzual Hypotheſis : The u- 
ſual ſence they put upon the Sacred ftory. All theſe he 
rejects and diſputes againſt ; as you may ſee in the 
places fore-cited. And alſo he calls them ſuch Inver. 
tions, as have been, and juſily may be diſguſtful, not only 
to nice and ſqueamiſh, but to the beſt and ſoundeſt Philo- 
ſophick judgments. And, p. 319. He ſays by his Hypo- 
ks we are excuſed from running to thoſe Cauſes or Me- 
thods, which ſeem unreaſonable to ſome, and unintelligible 
to others, and unſatisfaory to moſt. And, to name no 
more, he ſays, p. 330. The ordinary ſuppoſition, thar 
the Mountains were cover d with water in the Deluge, 
brings on a neceſſity of ſetting up a new Hypotheſis for 
explaining the Flood. Now, whoſe Methods, Inventi- 
ons and Suppoſitions are theſe, which he refle&s upon ? 
Are they not the commonly receiv'd Methods and 
Suppoſitions? *Tis plain, moſt of thoſe which he men- 
tions, (p.310,311,313,314-318.) arc not the Theo- 


Fog. Theor. Tiſt's. For the Theoriſt had rejected before, thoſe very 


8b. 2. & 3+ 


Mcthods and Inyentions, which the Excepter rejects 
NOW : 
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naW:: and; fo far he ; juſtifies the #7 Þ * The x Fo 2, al Qs FT NEE 
Theory *. . Theſe reflections there | mes of ihr Shay Then the Parers 
fore-muft fall: upon ſ@meocher Hy- 777 Sore of che Each. Then the 
potheſis: And what Hypotheſis 1s: £reationof #mers. : Fhen the maſs 
that, if it be noe the Church-Hypo- 7 Sontgins warerAnd aft, 
thefis > To conclude, I argue thus pure fatalhy einher upon rhe 
in ſhort, wſhow the Excepter - in- OO EW PIR. 
confiſtent with himſelt in chis parucular. The Church- 
way of explaining the Deluge, s either rational or in- 
rational. It he lay it is: rational, why does he: deſert; tt; 
and Invent a new onc;? And. if he fay 1t is irratoanay, 
then that dreadful thing, which, he: caunot well: 6n- 
dure to ſpeak, That the Church: of God, has ever gong' on 
in an irrational way of explaining the Deluge, talls the 
upon binaſelt. | i; th 

Thus much v2 general;: for his Introduttion.; We 
procced now to. exarnane: particularly hs new Hypes 
theſis. Which, as we told you: before, contilts: chiefly 
in this That the Waters of the Detege mere bat fifteen 
Cubits higher than the common anmountaineus Sunface:: of 
the Earth. Fhis, whuch keems; ſo odd:and. cxtravagany : 
he fayss the Fyndation of bis Hypotheſis: Andy which ;. ;c;. 
s' {till more ſurpriſing; be: ſays this dopeh, - or rather 
ſhallownecfs, of the Waters of the Deluge, is 40ld-is 
by Scriprure, G5 plainly as; it Car ſpeaks Thus. num þ. 302. lin. 
needs. raiſe our curiofity,to;fee that place of Scripture, 2?" 
which has been over-looks by all the Lcarned bithereo. 
Well, 'tis Ger: 7:.20. in theſe: words, Fifteen Cabirs up- 
mards did the Waters preveiD Thus, me-vhinks, s fonae- 
what general: for - the Baſis:-of: theſe. fifteen Caubits 1s 
not expreſt, in theſe words. But why does our Av- 
thor. (top in; the middle of a Verſe: Why does he hor 
tranſcribe the whole Verſe: for the laſt part of it; is 
as gonad: Scripture as the firſt, ' And that ſays plainly, 
thas: the Mountains were cover d with the Waters. The 
whole Verſe runs thus: Fifteen Cabits upwards did the 
Waters prevail; 4ND THE MOUNTAINS WERE 
COKE RED. Now.1if the Bafis of theſe fifteen Cubitrs 
was the common Surface, ar: plain keyel of the Earth; 
as this new Hypotheſis will have it-: Haw could hfieea 
Cubits, fronthar: Baſis;reach to the tops. of the Moun- 
tains? Are the higheſt Mountains bug fifteen areas 

| | | __ IRQNCL. 
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: Sen. 17.4 higher than the common furfaceof the Earth ? Gofizh 
was fix cubits and a ſpan high. So Pic Tenariff would 
not be thrice as high as Go/iah. Yet David {lung a 
ſtone up to his forehead. Take what cubic you pleaſe, 
Sacred or common, it does not amount to two foor. 
So the height of the greateſt Mountains, from bot- 
tom to top, muſt not be thirty foot, or ten paces: ac- 
cording to this New Hypotheſis. Who ever tmea- 
ſured Mountains at this rate * The modern Mathe- 
maticians allow for their height a mile perpendicular, 
upon a moderate computation; and that makes 3oo0o 
foor. How then could waters that were not 3o foor 
high, cover Mountains that were ' 3000 foot high ? 
That the higheſt Mountains of the Earth were cover'd 
with the waters, you may ſee expreſs'd more fully in 
the precedent verſe. And the waters prevailed exceed- 
Gen. 7.19. ingly upon the Earth. And all the high Hills that were 
under the whole Heaven were cover d. There can ſcarce 
be words more plain and comprehenſive. The Ex- 
cepter ſays, the Scripture tells us, as plainly as it can 
ſpeak," that the waters were but fifteen cubits high from 
the common ſurface of the Earth. And I ſay, The 
Scripture tells us as plainly as it can ſpeak, That, all the 
high Hills underthe whole Heaven, were covered with wa- 
ter. And it muſt be a ſtrange ſort of Geometry, thar 
makes fifteen cubits of water reach to the top of the 
higheſt Hills. Laſtly, the ſame Hiſtory of Moſes ſays, 
the tops of the Mountains were diſcover'd, when the 
waters begun to decreaſe, Gen. 8.5. Is not that a plain 
demonſtration that.they were cover'd before, and co- 
verd with thoſe waters. 
We may therefore ſafely conclude two things. Firſt, 
that this new Hypotheſis, mage" all _ faults; 1s 
«The acknowledoeenaze/we CONLTary tO the general expoſition 
= mhplotlaonlalanol2e(% > the- text of - Maker®,  Scolnaly; 
as none ever did;,cnd deſerting the com: (hae. jt is contrary to the general rc- 


mon receiv'd ſence,put an unuſualG leſs _ l 
pox them, not to fay, id/w #ixver, cery'd Dottrine of the Deluge. And 


4 private interpretation) and Þ. 359 F he has deliver'd a doctrine, con- 
crary to theſe two, methinks, it ſhould be hard for 
him to maintain his ground, and not pronounce at 
the ſame time, what he dreadsſo much to ſpeak, That 
the Church of God has ever gone on in an irrational way 
of explaining the Deluge. Bur | 


—_ 
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- But let's reflect alittle upon this Fifteen-cubir, De- 
luge;/ ro ſee' what figure it- would make; or! what ex- 
ecytzon It would do upon mankind and upon other 


Creatures. If you will not believe Moſes as to. the - 


overflowing of the Mountains, art leaſt, I hope, you 
will believe him as to the univerſal deſtruction made 
by che Deluge, Hear his words, Ger: 7. 21, 22, 23: 
wel take on the laſt verſe, which is this, And every 
living ſubſtance was deſtroyed, which was upon the face of 
the ground. Both man and cattle, and creeping things; 
and the fowl of the heavens ; and they were deſtroyed from 
the Earth: and Noah only remained alive, and they that 
were with him in the Ark. Now I would gladly know 
how chis could be verifyed in a fifteen-cubic Deluge. 
The birds would naturally flv to the tops of Trees; 
when the ground was wer. And the Beaſts would 
retire by degreesto the Mountains and higher parts 
of the Earth, as the lower begun to be overflow'd ; 
and if no waters could reach them there, how were 
they all deſtroy'd, while they had ſo many. SanCtua- 
ries and places of refuge? I | | 

Or it you ſuppoſe ſome of thefe Ercatures had not 
wit enough to ſave themſelves, (though their wit and 
inſtincts lie chiefly in that)atleaſt mankind would notbe 
fo ſtupid : when men ſee the waters begin to riſe, they 
could not fail to retire into Mountains. And tho' 
the upper ſtories of their houſes might be ſufficient 
to ſave them from fifceen cubits of water; yet if fear 
made them think themſelves not ſecure there, whi- 
ther could it drive them, bur till into higher places: 
And an Houſe ſeared upon an Eminency, or a Caſtle 
upon a Rock, would be always a fafe retreat from this 
diminutive Deluge. I ſpeak all this upon the ſuppo- 


ſitions of the Excepter, who allows not only Mount p.:15,216, 
tains and Rocks; but alſo Caſtles and Cities before the 29% *< 


Deluge: built of good Timber, and Stone, and Iron, 
and ſuch ſubſtantial materials. Bur how in ſuch a 
caſe, and in ſuch a ſtate of things, all mankind ( ex- 
cept Noah, and his Family ) ſhould be deſtroy'd by fif- 
teen cubirs of water, 15s.a lump of Incredibihinies, too 
hard and big for me t0 {wallow. 
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P- 332 
333- 


P. 337 
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An Anſwer to the Iate Exceptions made againſt 
But there is ſtill another difficulty, that we havenor 
mention'd. As thoſe that were upon the Land might 
caſily ſave themſelves from ruine, ſo thoſe that were 
upon the Sca, in ſhips, would never come in danger. 
For what would it ſignifie to them; 1f the Sea whs 
made a few fathoms deeper, by theſe new waters? 
It would bear their veſſels as well as it did before, and 
would be no more to them than a Spring-tide. And laſtly 
how ſhall we juſtifie the Divine Wiſedom, which gave 
ſuch unctual orders, for the building of an Ark, to 
ſave Noah, and a ſet of Creatures, for a new World: 
when there were ſo many more caſte and obyious 
ways to preſerve them, without that trouble? 

Theſe objections, in my opinion, are ſo plain and 
full, that itis not needful to add any more. Nor to 
anſwer ſuch evaſions as the new Theorift attemprs to 
make to ſome of them. As for inſtance, to that plain 
objection from Moſes's words, that the Moxntains were 
cover d with the waters, he ſays, firſt, that -1t 1s a Synec- 
doche, where the whole 1s pur for a part. Or Second- 
ly, *tis an Hyperbole : where more 1s-faid than under- 
ſtood. Or Thirdly, *tis a Poetital Hiſtory. Or Laſtly, 
if none of theſe will do, by the Zops of the Mountains 
is to be underſtood the bottoms of the Mountains: and 
that cures all. The truth is, he has taken a great deal 
of pains in the next Chapter to cure an incurable Hy- 
potheſis. We will give you but one inſtance more. 
"Tis about the' appearance of the tops of the Moutitainis 
at the decreaſe of the Deluge. Which argues ſtrongly 
that they were cover'd in the Deluge. Burt take it its 
bis own words, with the anſwer, It 7s recorded;Gen.$.e. 
that the waters decreaſed continually until the tenth month, 
and on the firſt day of the month, WERE THE TOPS OF 
THE MOUNTAINS SEEN. Now if the mountains had 
not been quite under water, and ſo inviſible for the time 
they were overwhelmed; how could they be ſaid to betorre 
viſible again, or tobe ſeen upon the Floods #oing off ? This 
is a plain and bold obje&tion. And-after two ah- 
ſ\ers to it, which he ſeems to diſtruſt, his 34atd laſt 
is this: If rheſe two conſiderations will not ſatisfie, we muſt 
carry on the enquiry a littlefurther, and ſeek for a Thitd. 
And truly ſome one or other muſt needs be found out.---—- 
Thirdly 
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Thirdly, therefore we conſider : that the tops of the moun- 
tains may be fo; to be ſeen, at the time mentioned, upon 
account of therr EMERGENCY OUT OF DARKNESS, 
NOT OUT OF WATERS. This, is lis final Anſwer: 
The tops of the Mountains, at the decreaſe of the 
Deluge; were ſcen: not that they were covered be- 
fore with water, ſays he, but with darkneſs. Where 
finds he this account ? 'tis neither in the Text nor in 
reaſon. If it was always fo dark, and the tops of the 
Mountains and Rocks naked and prominent every 
where, how could the Ark avoid them in that dark- 
neſs? Morcover, If the Deluge was made in that 
gentle way that he ſuppoſes, Iſce no reaſon to imagine, 
that there would be darkneſs, after the forty-days- 
rain. For theſe rains being faln, and all the Vapours 
and clouds of the Air, diſcharg'd, methinks there ſhould 
have enſued an extraordinary clearneſs of the Air: as 
we often ſee after rainy ſeaſons. Well, *tis true : But 
the rains, he ſuppoſes, were no ſooner faln, but the Sun 
retracted them again in Vapours: with that force 
and {wiftneſs that it kept the Air in perpetual darkneſs. 
Thus he ſays afterwards. He's mightily beholden to 6.348; 
the Sun, upon many accounts: and the Sun is no leſs 
beholden to him: for he gives him a miraculous power 
to raiſe Mountains, and draw up Waters.  'Tis well 
the Sun did not preſently fall to his old work again, of 
railing Mountains out of this moiſt Earth: as the Ex- 
cepter ſays he did, when the Earth was firſt drain'd. 
That he contented himſelf now to ſuck up the ,Wa- 5, +. 55; 
ters only, and let the Earth alone: We are not a little ms 
beholden to him for this. For he ſeems tohave had 
the ſame power and opportunity, at the decreaſe of 
the Deluge, of making new ravages upon the Earth, 
that he had before when it was firſt drain'd. But let's 
ſee, how or when, theſe waters were ſuck'd up, or re- 
ſolv'd into vapours. 

Upon the expiration of the 40 days rain, whether 
was the Air purg'd of Vapours and clear, or no? Yes; 
it was purg'd. He ſays ( p.34.3.) The Atmoſphere was ne- 
wer ſo exhauſted of Vapours, and never ſo thin : as whenthe 
waters were newly come down. Then 1n that clear Air; 
the tops of the Mountains might have been ſeen, if 
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P. 341. 
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they lay above water. But Moſes ſays, it was 1n the. 
Tenth Month that they begun to be ſeen, when the Wa- 
ters were decreas'd; 'twas therefore the Waters, not 
the groſs Air, that hindered the fight of chem before. 
Ana according to this Method of the Exceprer, after 
the firſt Forty days, the Deluge begun to decrealc. 
For the Suri forth-with ſet his Engines a work, and 
refolv'd the Waters into vapor and cxhalations, at 
ſucha rate, that he preſently made all the Armoſphere 
dark with thick Miſts and Clouds: and, in proportion, 
Ieflen'd the Waters of the deluge. Bur we do nor 
read in Moſes of any abatement in the Deluge, till che 
end of one hundred and fifty days; (Gen. 8. 3.) which 
15 four Months after this term. The truth 1s, The 
whole notion of ſpending the Waters of the Deluge by 
Fraporation, 18 no better than what the Excepter ſu- 
ſpected it would be thought: A meer fancy, a whimſi- 
cal groundleſs figment. For what could the Sun do,in 
the Northern and Southern parts of the World, to- 
wards the cxhaling of theſe Waters? And in the tem- 
perate Climates, why ſhould they not fall again in 
Rains, (if he had apower to exhale them) as they do 
now? Was not the Earth in the ſame poſition, and 
the Sun of the fame force ? Beſides, where does he find 
this notion 1n Scripture, thatthe Waters ofthe Deluge 
were conſum'd by Evaporation? Moſes ſays, the Waters 
returned from off the Earth, in going and returning :. Gen. 
8. 3,5. that 15, after frequent reciprocations, they 


fſetled at length in their Chanels. Where bound'swere 


fet them, that they might not paſs over :* that they return 
rot zoain to cover the Earth. Seeing therefore this no- 
tron hath no foundation, either in Scripture or rea- 
{bn, ts rightly cnough Ryl'd, in the Excepter's words, 
4 meer fancy, and groundleſs figment. 
"But I think we have had cnough of theſe ſhifts and 
evalions. Let us now proceed to the 2d. part of his 
new Hypotheſis, which is this: That the Abyſs-or Te- 
hom-Rabbah, which was broken open at the Deluge, 
and'{together with the Rains) made the Flood, was 
nbthmg but the Holes and Caverns of Rocks and 
Mountains: which open'd their mouths at that time, 
and/pour'd out a great quantity of Water. To ſup- 
FP port 
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port this new notion of Tehom-Rabbah, tic alledgeth bug 
one ſingle Text of Scripture: Pſal.78.15. He clave the 
Rocks in the Wilderneſs, and gave them drink,as ont of the 
Great Depths. That 1s, copiouſly and: abundamly;as ifat 
were out of the great Deep. So thenext Verſe unphes, 
and ſo 1t 1sgenerally underſtood. As you may feeboth 
by Interpreters, and alſo by the Sepruagint and Vulgate 
Tranſlations, and thoſe of the Chaldee Paraphraſe and 
the Syriackh. But the Excepter, by all means, will have 
theſe holes in the Rocks to be the ſame with the 
Moſaical Abyſs, or Great Deep, that was broken apen 
at the Deluge. So the Great. Deep was not one thing, 
-Or one continued Cavity, as Moſes repreſents ir, but ten 
thouſand holes, ſeparate and diſtant one fromanother. 
Neither muſt the Great Deep, according to him, fig- 
mifie a /ow place, bur "EW p_ For he confefles 
theſe Caverns were higher than the -; EIN 
common level of the Farth *, Bur te Kory een > yu + 
I do not ſee, how, with any tolera- 75, P2/%14places ghar went down into 
ble propriety or good ſence, that, #f ir : 9 the comrary, they were {+ 
which is higher than the Surface of - 
the Earth, can be call'd the Great Deep. An Abyſs, ut 
the Earth, or inthe Warer, 1s certainly downwards, in 
reſpect of their common Surface. As much as a Piris 
downwards. And what is downwards from us; we' can- 
not ſuppoſe to be above us, without' confounding all 
dimenſions, and all names,of things. Calling that low, 
which is high : a Mountaina Valley,oraGarret/a Cellar. 
Neither is there any thing in this/Text, Pſal: 58. x5; 
.that can juſtly induce us to beheve the Great Abyſs to 
be the ſame thing with Caverns in Rocks. For: wherher 
you ſuppoſe it to be noted here as a miraculons thing, 
that God ſhould give them Water » © 
out of a Rack, or our of @ FLINT®, "Pilar 8Trontlthw Za 
as plentifully, as1f ir had been out ſerceof the Gelof fadh Which corned 
of the Great Abyſs. Or whether you {7 Foot o orone warer phe fm 


g 


underſtand the original of Foun- Num. 20.10.11. And Moſes and AG 
. - : rY08 £ALnerea ne Aaron 4 
tains to be noted here: which are 4:72 4 Reckgend : cd ems rhem, 
A 7 ' ; Hear now you tebels':. muſt we fetc 
ſaid in Scripture to come from the ike _— 


, 08 Water out 
Sea, or the great Abyſs; neither of Tes fe wp tis Hewll, hed with bis rod 
he ſmote the Rock twice : and the Was 


theſe ſences make any thing to the /-/me we hr: 
purpoſe of the new Hypotheſis, and 


yet 
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yet they are the faireſt and calieſt ſence that can be 
put upon the words: and that which agrees beſt with 
other places of Scripture, where the ſame matter of 
fact, or the ſame Hiſtory 1s related. And therefore 
there can be no neceſſity, from the Text; of changing 
the general notion and ſignification of Deep or Abyſs. 
Both from that which it hath in common uſe, and 
that which it hath in Scripturc-uſe. 

I fay, as in the common uſe of words, Deep or A- 
byſs ſignifies ſome low or inferiour place : So the ge- 
neral uſe of it in Scripture, 1s in the ſame ſence. Ei- 
ther to ſignifie the Sea, or ſome ſubterraneous place. 
ho ſhall deſcend into the Abyſs or Deep : ſays the Apoſtle, 
Rom. 10.7. Is that as much, as it he had ſaid, Who 
ſhall aſcend into the holes of the Rocks ? And when 
Zacob ſpeaks of the bleſſings of the Abyſs, or of the 
Deep, he calls them the bleſſings of the Deep that ly- 
eth under: Gen. 49. 25. In like manner, Moſes him- 
ſelf calls it the Deep that coucheth beneath : Deur. 33.13. 
And I know no reaſon why we ſhould nor underſtand 
the ſame Deep there, that he mentioned before inthe 
Hiſtory of the Deluge. Which therefore was ſubter- 
raneous, as this 1s. Then as for the other ule of the 
word, namely, for the Sea, or any part of the Sea, 
( whoſe bottom 1s always lower than the level of the 
Earth) that is the moſt common ule of it in Scri- 
pture. AndI need not give you Inſtances, which are 


every where obvious. 


One muſt needs think it ſtrange theretore, that any 
Man of judgment ſhould break thorough, both the 
common ule of a word, and ſo many plain Texts of 
Scripture that ſhew the ſigmification of it, tor the ſake 
of one Text ; which, at moſt, 1s but dubious. And 


then lay ſuch ſtreſs upon that new ſignification, as to 


found a new doctrine upon it. And adoctrine that 
1s neither ſupported by reaſon, nor agrees with the 
Hiſtory of the Deluge. For, as we noted before, at 
the decreaſe of the Deluge, the Waters are ſaid to ze- 
turn from off the Earth: Gen. 8.3. Did they not return 
to the places from whence they came? bur if thoſe 
places were the Caverns 1n the Rocks, whoſe mouths 
lay higher than the Surtace of the Deluge, as he we 

: they 
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they did: I ſte no poſſibility of the Waters fererfiti v 393.304: 
ito them. Bur rhe Extepter hath fotind owt !athat- 
yellous invention to evade this argument. © He Will 
have the rerwrniag of the Waters, to: be' underfibed of 
their returning into their Ptinciples, (that is, ines 'v4- 
pors) not to their Places. -- Ingoed time:So the Dovye's 
returning, was her returning into her Principles: thac 
is, into an Egg, not into the Ark. Stibtleties il:foun- 
ded, argue two things, wit and wane of fudzmcnt: 
Moſes ſpeaks as plainly of the local return of the Wa- 
ters, in going and returning ; as of the local going and 
returning of the Raven and Dove. Sce Ger. 8. 3,8. 
compar'd with Verſe 7th. & gth. | | 

Laſtly, Thar we may end this Diſcourſe; the whole 
notion of theſe Water-pots in the tops of Mountalhis; 
and of the broaching of thera ac the Deluge; is & 
groundleſs imagination. What reaſon have we t6 
believe, that there were ſuch Veſſels then; more that 
nov : if there-was ti6 Fra&tioh of - the Earth, at the. 
Deluge, co deſtroy them? Ard he ought to havegatfd 
theſe Casks, (according to his6wn rale*) and told us * +. 3 - 
the number and capacity of ther, that We truglit have 
made ſome judgment of the effet. Beſides, if the '6. 
pening the Abyls at the Deluge, had beet the opening 
of Rocks, why did not Mofes' expreſs it (ot atid tell us, 
that the Rocks were clover, and the waters puſhed ont; 
- and fo made the Deluge? This would have beeti as 
intelligible, if it had been true, as to tel} us rhat << 
Tehom-Rabbah was broken open. Bur there is Hr bits 
word of Rocks, or the rleaving of Rocks, if the Hiſtory 
of the Flood. Upon'all accounts therefore, wemn 
conclude; that this Virtuoſo might have as well ſit 
ſpected; that his whole Theory of the Delupe, as offs 
part of ir, would be accounted 2 meer fancy, and gronndf: p. 345; 


leſs figment. 
\ CHE&AE XVE 


T HIS Chapter is made up of Eight Obje@ions; 

againſt his own Hypotheſis. And thoſe that , 
have mind to fee them, may read chein iff clic Aus 
thor. I have teakeri as ach Aofice of theit; #5 T 
| thought 
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thought neceſſary, in the precedent Chapter: and 
therefore leave the Excepter now to: deal with them 
all together. I omitted one objection (| p.31 1: ) con- 
cerning the ſhutting up of the Abyſs, and the Foun- 
tains of the Abyſs, becauſe' it was anſwer'd before in 
the Engliſh Theory, p.104. namely, There were foun- 
rains inthe Abyſs, as much as Windows in Heaven : 
and thoſe were ſhut up, as well as theſe; that 1s, ceas'd 
to act, and were putinto a condition to continue the 
Deluge no longer. 


CHAP. XVIL 


{ HERE is nothing in this Chapter againſt the 

Truth of the Theory, bur the Author is blam'd 
for bclieving it to be true. I think he had been more 
blame-worthy, if he had troubled the World with a 
Theory which he did not believe to be true: and ta- 
ken ſo much pains to compole, what he thought him- 
ſelf no better than a Romance. As to what the The- 
oriſt has ſaid in reference to his aſſurance or beliefof 
the Theory, which the Excepter calls poſeriveneſs : up- 
on examination; I cannot find any thing amils in his 
conduct, as to that particular. For, firſt, he impoſes 
his ſentiments upon no man: He leaves every one 
their full liberty of diſſenting. Preface to the Reader, 
at the end. Laſtly, in things purely ſpeculative, as theſe 
are, and no ingredients of our Faith, it is free to differ 


from one another, in our opinions and ſentiments; And ſo 


T remember S. Auſtin hath obſervd, upon this wery 
ſubjeft of Paradiſe. Wherefore as we deſire to give no 
offence our ſelves, ſo neither ſball we take any at the diffe- 
rence of judgment in others. Provided, this liberty be mu- 
tual, and that we all agree to fludy PEACE, TRUTH, 
and aGOOD LIFE. And as the Theoriſt impoſes his 
Sentiments upon no man, ſo, as to matter of certainty, 
he diftinguiſheth always betwixt the ſubſrance of the 
Theory, and particularities. So, at the latter end of 


Fug. Theor. the Firſt Book, this profeſſion 1s made; I mean this only, 


p.150. 


ſpeaking about certainty, as to the general. parts of the 
Theory. For as to particularities, Ilopk upon them only as 
problematical: and accordingly I affirm-' nothing therein, 

ors but 
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but with a power of revocation, and a liberty to change my 

opinion when I ſhall be better inform'd. |, And according. 

ly, he ſays in another place: 1 know how ſubjef we are Eng. Theor" 
to miſtakes, in theſe great and remote things, when we de- ®: 95 
ſcend to particularities. But I am willing to expoſe the 

Theory to a full triall, and to ſhew the way for any to ex- 

amine it, provided they do it with equity and ſincerity. 

I have no other deſign than to contribute my endeavours to 

wg out truth, &&c. Laſtly, To cite no more places, 

c ſays, There are many particular explications that are xg. Ther: 

to be conſider d with more liberty and latitude: and may, v- 288: 
perhaps, upon better thoughts and better, obſervations, be 
corretted, &c. The Theoriſt having thus ſtated and 
bounded his belief or aflurance, and given liberty of 
diſſenting to all others, according to their parucular 
judgments or inclinations, I ſee nothing unfair or un- 
decent in this conduct. How could the Obſervator 
have made it more unexceptionable? Wauld he have 
had the Theoriſt to have profeſt Scepticiſm: and de- 
clar'd that he believ'd his own Theory no more than 
aRomance or phantaſtical Idea? That had been, both - 
to bely his own conſcience, and to mock the World: 
I remember I have heard a good Author once wiſh; 
That there were an A of Parliament, that whoeyer 
Printed a Book, ſhould, when he took a Licence, 
Swear, that he thought the Conterits of his Book. to be 
true, as to ſubſtance. And I think ſuch a method 
would keep off a great many impertinencies. We 
ought not to trouble the World with our roving 
thoughts, meerly out of an itch of Scripturiency, 
when we do not believe our ſelves what we Write. 
I muſt always profeſs my aſſent to the ſubſtance of 
that Theory : and am the more confirm'd in it, by the 
weakneſs and inethcacy of theſe Exceptions. 

We need not take notice of the particular citations 
he makes uſe of, to prove this poſitiveneſs of the The- 
oriſt. For they only affirm, what we ſtill own, That 
the Theory 1s more than an 142: or that it 1s not an 
Imaginary Idea: or that it 1s a reality. And, together 
with its proofs from Scripture: eſpecially from S. Pe- 
ter: hath more than the certainty of a bare Hypotheſis, 
or a moral certainty. Thele —— inn, 6 Cites, 

j | an 
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and we own all, that, in fair conſtruction, they amount 
to. * And find no reaſon, either from the nature 'of 
the thing, or from his objections, to change our opi- 
nion, or make any Apology for too much politive- 
neſs. 

I wiſh the Excepter had not more to anſwer for, 
as to his Partiality: than the Theoriſt hath, for his 
poſitiveneſs. And now that we draw to' a concluſion, 
It will not be amiſs to obſerve, how well the Excep- 
ter hath anſwered that character, which he gave him- 
ſelf at the beginning of his work. Theſe are his 
words. This I will endeavour to do, namely, to exa- 
mine the Theory, with all ſmcerity; and that only as a 
Friend and Servant to Truth. And therefore with ſuch 
Candour, Meekneſs, and Modeſty, as becomes one who af: 
ſumes and glories in fo fair aCharafter: And alſo with 
ſuch reſpef to the Virtuoſo who wrote the Theory, as may 
reſtifie to the world, that I efleem his Learning, while [ 
queſtion his Opinion. Tis of little conſequence whar 
opinion he has of the Virtzoſo, as he calls him. Bur 
let us ſee with what ſincerity and meekneſs, he has cx- 
amin'd his Work. As to his fſincericy, we have given 
you ſome proofs of it before ( p. 26. ) both in his de- 
fective and parrial citations : and alſo, in his never 
taking notice of the laſt Edition of the Theory : 
where ſeveral citations he has made uſe of, are not 
extant. Now, by his own Rule, he ought to have 
had regard to this; for he ſays, (p. 256. ) He will 
there rake notice only of the Engliſh Edition, as coming 
out after the other : and ſo with more deliberation and ma- 
ture thoughts of things. By the lame reaſon, lay I, he 
ought to have taken notice of the laſt Edition of the 
Theory, as being the laſt product, and the moſt de- 
liberate and mature thoughts of the Author. Burt this, 
it ſeems, was not for his purpoſe. 

So much for his Sincerity : Now tor his Meekneſs. 
So impatient he1s to fall upon his Adverlary, that he 
begins his charge in the Preface: and a very fierce 
one jt is. (p.1m.) The Theoriſt hath afſaulted Reli. 
gion, and that in the very foundation of it. Here ] ex- 
peEted to have found two or three Articles of the 


that 
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that i5 not the caſe, ir ſeems: he underſtands ſonic- 
thing more general : namely, our contradifting Scri- 
pture. For ſo he explains þimſelf in the next Page. 

In ſeveral things ( as will appear by our diſcourſe ) it con- 

rradifts Scripture; and by too poſitive aſſerting the truth 

of its Theorems, takes that t0 be falſe, upon which our re- 

ligion is founded. Let us remember, that this contra- 

dicting Scripture, here pretended, is onely in natural 

things: and alſo obſerve, how far the Excepter him- 

felf, in fuch things, hath contradifted Scripture. © As 

for other reproots which he gives us, thoſe that are 

more gentle, I eaſily paſs over: but ſome-where he | 

makes our aſſertions 00 bold an affront to Scripture. v.18. 

And in another place repreſents them, as (either di- 

rely, or conſequentially ) Blaſpheniy againſt the Holy 

Ghoſt : which is the unpardonable Sin: Matt.12. 31. 
There 1s no pleaſure in repeating ſuch expreſſions; 

and dreadful ſentences. Let us rather obſerve, if the 

Excepter hath not made himſelf - obhoxious to them. 

But firſt, we muſt ſtateithe caſe truly, that ſo the - 

blame may nor fall up6n the Innocent. The caſe 

therefore 15 this, Whether, to go contrary tothe Letter 

of Scripture, in things that relate ro the natural 

World, be deftroying the foundations of Religion : affron- 

ting Scripture: and blaſpheminig the Holy Ghoſt, Inthe 

Cale propos'd, We take the Negative, and ſtand upon 

char Plea. But the Excepter hath taken the Afirma- 

tive: and therefore all thoſe heavy charges muſt fall 

apon himſelf, if he go contraty to the Literal ſence 

of Scripture, in his Philofophical opinions or aflerti- 

ons. And that he hath done fo, we will give you 

fome Inſtances, out of this Treatiſe of his: Pag.314. 

He ſays, It is moſt abſurd to think, that the Earth is the 

eenter of the World. Then the Sun ſtands ſtill, and the 

Earth moves, according to his do&trine. Bur this is. 

expreſly contrary to Scripture, in many places. The ; 

Sun rejoices, as a firong Man, to run his race, ſays ?\. 9. 5.6. 

David : His going forth is from! the ehd of the Heaven, 79, 11+ 

and his circuit unto the ends of it. No ſuch thing, ſays *2 Ki». 20. 

the Excepter: The Sun hath nd race to run: he1s fixt 1;3%.s. 

in hisſcat, without any progreflive motion. He hath 

ao courſe from' one end = the Heayens to the other. 
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In like manner, Szn, ſtand thou till upon Gibeon, ſays 
the Sacred Author : and the Sun flood flill. No, ſays 
the Excepter, 'twas the Earth ſtood ſti], upon that mi- 
racle: for the Sun always ſtood ſtill. And 'tis abſurd, 
yea moſt abſurd, to think otherwiſe. And he blames 
Tycho Brabe for following Scripture in this particular. 
Now 1s not this, 1n the language of the Excepter, to 
deſtroy the foundations of Religion : To affront Scripture: 
and blaſpheme againſt the Hoty Ghoſt *? Bur this 1s nor 
all. The Excepter ſays, (Chap. 10.) the Sun rais'd up 
the Mountains on the 3d. Day. And the Sun was not 
in being till the 4th. Day: according to Scripture: 
Gen. 1.14. The Moonalſo, which according to Scri- 
pture, was not created till the 47h. Day : he ſays, would 
hinder the formation of the Earth, which was done 
the 3d. Day. Laſtly, In his new Hypotheſis, he makes 
the Waters of the Deluge, to be but fifreen Cubits 
higher than the Plain, or common Surface of the 
Earch. Which Scripture athrms cxpreſly to have co- 


\;. verd the tops of the higheſt Hills, or Mountains, un- 


der Heaven. Theſe two things are manifeſtly incon- 
ſiſtent. The Scripture fays, they cover'd the tops of 
the higheſt Mountains: And the Excepter ſays, they 
reach but fifteen Cubits, about, or upon the skirts of 
them. This, I think, is truly to contradict Scripture: 
or, according to his talent of loading things with great 
words, This is not onely flatly, but loudly contradifory to 
the moſt expreſs word of the Infallible God. 

Theſe obſervations, I know, are of {mall uſe, unleſs 
perhaps to the Excepter himſclf. Burt 1f you pleaſe, 


upon this occaſion, let us reflect a little upon the Li- 


teral ſtyle of Scripture: and the difterent authority of 
that ſtyle, according to the matter that it treats of. 
The ſubje& matter of Scripture 1s cither ſuch, as lies 


 withoutthe cognizance and comprehenſion of humane 


reaſon, or ſuch as lies within it. If it be the former 
of theſe, 'tis what we call properly and purely Rewe- 
lation. And there we muſt adhere to the literal Ryle, 
becauſe we have nothing to guide us but that. Such 
15 the Doctrine of the Trinity, and the Incarnation : 
wherein we can have nothing to authorize our deyi- 
ation from the Letter and words of Scripture. And 


on there- 
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therefore the Sthool]-Divines, who have ſpun thoſe 
Doctrines intoa mulatude of Niceties and Subtleries, 
had no warrant for what they did, and their conch 
ſtons are of no authority. 

The ſecond matter or ſubject of Scripture, is ſuch, 
as falls under the view and comprehenſion of Reaſon, 
more or lcſs: and, in the ſame proportion, gives us a 
liberty to examine the Literal ſence: hoy far it is con- 
ſiſtent with reaſon, and the faculties of our mind. Of 
this natyre there are ſeveral things in the Holy Wri- 
tings, both Moral, Theological, and Natural, wherein 
we recede from the Letter, when it 1s manifeſtly con- 
trary to the dictates of reaſon. I will give ſome In- 
ſtances in every kind. Firſt, as to Moral things. Our 


8; 


Saviour ſays, If thy right Eye offend thee, pluck, it out. 2. 5. 29, 
If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off. There is no Man ** 


that Fe. Y himielf oblig'd to the Licetal practice of 
this doctrine: And yer ba is plainly. deliver'd, you ee, 
in theſe terms, in the Goſpel. Nay: which is more, 
our Saviour backs and enforces. the Jetter of this do- 
Cctrine with a Reaſon; For it 3s LY tn for thee that one 
of thy members ſhould periſh, did not that thy whole Body 
ſhould be caft into wat As if he had intended that his 
Precept ſhoyld have been rea]ly executed according to 


the Letter. In like manner, our Saviour ſays, If any. 


man will ſue thee at Law, and take away thy Coat, let him 
have thy Cloak alſo. And yet there is no Chriſtian fo 
good-natur'd, as to practife this: nor any Caſuiſt ſo 
rigid, as to enjoyn it, according to the Letter. Other 
Inſtances you my ſce in our Saviour's Sermon upon 


| the Mount, where we do not fcruple to lay aſide the 


Letter, when it 1s judg'd contrary to the Lightof Na- 
ture, or impracticable in humane Society. 


In all other things alſo, that lie within the fphere 


of humane reaſon, we are allow'd to examine their 
prafticability, or their credibility. To inſtance in fome- 
thing Theological: The words of Conſecration in the 
Sacrament. Our Saviour, when he inſtituted the laſt 
Supper, us'd theſe words; 7 his is my Body: taking the 
Bread into his hand. Which words joyn'd wich that 
action, are very formal and expreſſive. Yet we do 


not fcruple to forſake the Tavern ſence, and take =. 
words 
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words in another way. But upon what warrant do 
we this? Becauſe the literal ſence contains an abſur- 
dity : Becauſe it contradicts the light of Nature ? Be- 
cauſe it 1s inconſiſtent with the Idea of a Body, and 
ſo deſtroys it ſelf. In like manner, upon the Idea of 
che Divine Nature, we diſpute Abſolute Reprobation, 
and an Eternity of Torments, againſt the letter of 
Scripture. And, Laſtly, Whether the Reſurre&tion- 
Body conſiſts of the ſame individual parcels and par- 
_ - ticles, whereof the mortal Body confiſted, before it 
Phil.4.3. Was putrified or diſpersd. And whether the Book 
£535 of Life are to beunderſtood in aliteral ſence. | 

The laſt Head 1s of ſuch thingsas belong to the Na- 
tural World. And to this may be reduc'd innume- 
rable Inſtances, where we leaye the literal ſence, if in- 
conſiftent with Science, or experience. And the truth 
Is; if we ſhould follow the Vulgar Style and literal ſence 
of Scripture, we ſhould all be Anthropomorphites,asto the 
Nature of God: And as to the Nature of his works in the 
external Creation, we muſt renounce Philofophy and 
Natural Experience; 1f the defcriptions and accounts 
giver mm Scripture, concerning--the Heavens, the 
Earth, the Sea, and other parts of the World, be 
received as accurate and juſt repreſentations of the 
ſtate and properties of thoſe Bodies. Neither 1s there 
any danger leſt this ſhould afte& or impeach the Di- 

vine Veracity ; for Scripture never undertook, nor 
was ever deſigned to teach us Philofophy, or the Arts 
and Sciences. And whatſoever the Light of Nature 
can reach and comprehend, 1s improperly the Subject 
of Reyclation. But ſome men, out of loye to their 
own eaſe, and in defence of their ignorance, are not 
only for a Scripture-Divinity, but alſo for a Scripture- 
Philoſophy. Tis acheap and compendious way, and 
ſaves them the trouble of farther ſtudy or examina- 
t10N. 

Upon the whole; you ſee, it 1s no fault to recede 
from the literal ſence of Scripture, but the fault is 
when we leave 1t without a juſt caufe. As it is no 
fault for a' man to ſeparate from a Church: or for 
a Prince to make war againſt his Neighbour: but to 
do the one or the other, without a juſt cauſe, is a 

real 
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real fault. We all leave the literal ſence” in certain 
caſes, and therefore that alone is no fufficient charge 


againſt any man, Bur he that makes a Cearationr th 


I may ſo call it, without good reaſons; he 1s truly gbs 
nox1ous to cenſure. Thegreat reſultof all therefore; 
is this, to have ſome common Rule to direCt us, whet 
every one ought to follow, and when toleaye, me LE 
ceral Sence. And that Rule whichis generally agreed up- 
on by good Interpreters, 1s this, Not to leave the 1i- 
teral Sence, when the ſubje&t matrer will bear at; 
without abſurdity or incongruity. This Rule Thavc 
always propoſed to my ſelf, and always endeaygured 
co keep cloſe to it. But ſome inconfiderate minds 
make every departure from the Letter,let the Matter 
or Cauſe be what it will, to be an affront to'Scri- 
pture. And there, where we have the greateſt hher- 
ty, I mean in things that relate to the Natural world; 
They have no more indulgence or moderation, than 
if it was an intrenchment upon the Articles of Faith, 
In this particular I cannot excuſe the preſent Ani- 
madyerter; yet I muſt needs ſay, he is a very gaint 
in compariſon of another Animadverter, who hath 
writ upon the ſame ſubiect, bur neither hike a Gentle- 
man: nor like a Chmſtian: nor like a Scholar. And 
ſuch Writings anſwer themſelves. 
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